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EDITORIAL 


| r WAS PURIM 

The man next to me at the counter had his coffee cup 
in the grip of strong, bony fingers and between sips of 
the brew he turned the pages of a black book, chuckling 
softly. I wondered what amused him so in that old- 
looking tome and could not resist peeking past the sleeve 
of his overcoat to see what he was reading. It was the 
Bible, and the section affording him that quiet mirth 
turned out to be the Book of Esther. 

“IT beg your pardon,” I said. violating my rule against 
conversing with unknowns at lunch counters. There is 
little enough space between one seat and the next! I al- 
ready regretted the intrusion on his privacy, but he had 
turned a pair of burning amber eyes in my direction and 
above them heavy eyebrows were raised in inquiry. | 
had to go on 

“I beg your pardon,” I repeated, “but isn’t that the 
Book of Esther you're reading?” 

“Anything wrong with that?” he asked back. Despite 
a gruffness, there was silk in his voice. 

“No,” | admitted, “but what can there be in those 
pages to amuse you so? Such a grief-laden tale, really.” 

“Well, you see.” he replied with some condescension, 
“it’s the ending. The ending always makes me laugh.” 

“A happy ending.” I conceded. 

“On the contrary,” my neighbor snapped, “a ludicrous 
one. Not at all the way it worked out in reality.” 

“What makes you so certain?” 

“IT ought to know.” he answered. and his stare was 
arrogant. “The book, after all. just happens to be about 
me.” 

And then I recognized him. Hair cropped, to be sure. 
and the clothes fashionably ivy league, the accent flawless 
But in the burning stare, which now never wavered from 
my face, I could comprehend whole centuries of hatred 

“Haman,” I acknowledged levelly, trying to keep 
casual 

He nodded. Was it the curve of those lips, or a sudden 


opening of the street door behind me to the March 
draughts, that sent such a chill through my soul? 

“Why did you say that.” I asked him next, “about the 
ending?” 

“Do I look to you,” he parried, “like a man who was 
hanged? Wasn't the celebration a bit premature?” 

I admitted he looked alive enough, although death, 
like an aura, like an impenetrable, glassy film, seemed to 
cling in the air around him. 

“I’m not so easy to kill,” he said. “There’s always been 
work for Haman. As long as there is, Ill walk this earth 

“I may even,” he added coolly, “take a little trip to 
the moon.” 

He appeared in good enough shape for the voyage. But 
I wanted the conversation to stay on Earth 

“T assume that when you speak of your work,” I said, 
“vou mean anti-Semitism?” 

He waved me aside. “Hatred is hatred. I’m not partic 
ular. Your people have done well, yes. Egypt, Babylon. 
the incident in Persia. inquisitions, even my little experi 
ment in Germany—thevy always come out of it somehow 
Worthy adversaries. Incredible capacity to survive. I 
was in Israel last month and. although I shall certainly 
do my best to see that it won't last. | must say I was 
impressed by what I saw. So many improvements in a 
few short years! Not an easy people to down. 

“But...” he turned away long enough to signal the 
waitress for another coffee. and brandished the Holy 
Scriptures at me for emphasis, “... neither am I. I have 
other interests, that’s all. Can’t always keep an eye on 
vour crowd.” 

“How do you account,” I wondered, “for your own re- 
markable persistence?” 

“Adaptability.” he summed it up. “Ability to change, 
and yet stay the same. New sets, new costumes. I keep up 
with “em, that’s the trick. Mustaches, false beards, cloaks, 
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LARGEST CONVENTION IN 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
JEWRY REACHES PRECEDENT- 
SHATTERING DECISIONS AS 
3,000 GATHER IN MIAMI 





THE LARGEST GATHERING in the history of any Jewish 
organization in America reached precedent-shattering deci- 
sions as 3,000 delegates representing 585 member Reform 
temples gathered in the Fontainebleau Hotel in Miami Beach 
for the 45th General Assembly of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, November 14-19, 1959. 

Thronging the sessions of the Union’s first convocation to 
be held in the Southeast, despite the competition of balmy 
weather and fair skies, the delegates overwhelmingly 
approved: 

e launching a $15,000,000 development fund to accelerate 
the spread of Reform Judaism in America. 

e extending the Union’s dynamic social action program by 
establishing a Social Action Center in Washington, D. C. 

e declaring the opposition of the Assembly to further nuclear 
testing. 

e calling for total and enforceable world disarmament. 

In other resolutions, the Assembly, which serves the policy- 
making body of Reform Judaism in the Western Hemisphere 
approved: 

e liberalization of existing laws on child adoption across 
religious lines. 

e repeal of laws barring dissemination of information on 
birth control by qualified professionals in health and welfare 
agencies. 

e eliminating all forms of gambling in the synagogue. 

e abolition of capital punishment as an affront to the re- 
ligious and democratic conscience. 

The delegates, representing 1,000,000 constituents of Re- 
form synagogues on this continent, heard addresses by 50 
outstanding U. S. religious leaders, authors, educators, and 
lay experts. 

With the theme of the conference “Exploring New Frontiers 
for Reform Judaism,” the delegates also attended more than 
50 workshops on related topics, including current techniques 
to aid the synagogues; a reevaluation of contemporary theo- 
logical beliefs; new concepts for congregational worship 
and programming; and social action issues in the community 
and on the national scene. 

Throughout the week, UAHC exhibits, including a full 
promenade of displays by American Judaism advertisers, 
won high praise. 


“e  .« 


Over 5,000 delegates and local 
visitors heard the President of 
the UAHC, Dr. Maurice N. Eisen- 
drath, call upon the 1,000,000 
American Reform Jews to ‘’mo- 
bilize against the pagan idols” 
in a “rocket and racket-ridden 
age” with “all the potential 


Registration on the opening day 
of the 6-day Biennial General 
Assembly which recorded the 
largest UAHC attendance for any 
convention. Next gathering will 
be held in Washington, D. C. 


spiritual power at our disposal.’ 


Norman Cousins of the Saturday 
Review outlined to the assem- 
blage the needs for “Religion in 
Our Emerging Society.’ Discus- 
sion moved delegates on the next 
day toward passage of resolu- 





tion calling for cessation of 
nuclear testing. 


Participants attending one of the 
50 workshop meetings at the 
Fontainebleau Hotel. 


Delegates and visitors packed the West Ballroom of the Fontainebleau, 
Wednesday evening, November 18, to hear reports on Progressive Judaism 
in other lands. 

Speakers for the International Banquet Session gather prior to the dinner 
meeting (I. to r.): Mrs. Hiroshi Okamoto, Philip M. Klutznick, Rabbi Rudolph 
Brasch, Rabbi Jacob K. Shankman and Rabbi Solomon B. Freehof. 
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THE PURIM PUZZLE 


T HE RUNAWAY SLAVES stood before the Red Sea and 
heard the roar of Pharaoh’s approaching chariots. In 
their panic they assailed Moses with outcries and threats. 
To which he gave the answer: “You be silent. God will 
fight for you.” 

This became the classic attitude of Jews in times of 
danger. Their ultimate hope for victory and reseue lay 
in their confidence that they and God were on the same 
side. The Psalm (20:8) put it: “Some trust in chariots, 
but we trust in the name of the Lord our God.” 

In the Book of Esther there was a perfect opportunity 
to proclaim this classic Jewish trust in God. Mordecai 
had pleaded with Esther to risk her own security in 
order to save her people. Then he wanted to say to her: 
If you prefer to avoid the risk, we will do without you, 
for help will come to us from God. He does say that 
(Esther 4:14), but he makes the statement in a curious 
circumlocution. He says: If you fail us, help will come 
to us from some other place. It is clear that the author 
of the book consciously sidesteps mentioning the name 
of God which in such circumstances would come auto- 
matically to the lips. This leads us to understand why 
the name of God does not occur even once in the Book 
of Esther. This is far from an accident. It is a conscious 
avoidance. The author wanted to write a completely 
secular book. 

This purpose is puzzling, and it leads to a further 
puzzle. There can be no doubt that the Jews had become 
a deeply religious people, taught by prophets, psalmists 
and rabbis, actively participating in the public and private 
study of holy writings. Yet this deeply spiritualized people 
took enthusiastically to the secular Book of Esther and 
manifestly made it their favorite book in the Bible. If 
a book is to be judged by the creativity which it evokes, 
then the Book of Esther was one of the most influential 
books in the life of Jewry. It is in relation to the Book 
of Esther and the Feast of Purim which it ordained that 





by SOLOMON B. FREEHOF 

Dr. Freehof is the well-known author and rabbi of Rodef 
Shalom Temple, Pittsburgh. His latest work is the UAHC 
commentary on the Book of Job. His latest distinction was 
election to the presidency of the World Union for Progressive 
Judaism. 
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the greatest self-expression was evoked, not from the 
leaders and the scholars but from the masses of the 
people themselves. It was at Purim that they had their 
masquerades, their first popular stagecraft, and _ their 
wild hilarity. There is no festival, major or minor, and 
no Biblical story connected with a festival, which has 
evoked so much self-expression from the Jewish people. 
Why? 

The frequent answer is that Purim was the opportunity 
for comic relief in the seriousness of Jewish life. Un- 
doubtedly there is truth in that explanation. But it 
cannot be all of it. Jewish life was not devoid of joy on 
the Sabbath and Passover. The relief which Purim brought 
was more than a comic relief; it was also a theological 
relief. It was a declaration of another, a popular, explana- 
tion to the meaning of the Jewish experience. 

The classic religious explanation of Jewish suffering 
is that the people of Israel have sinned, and that for 
their sin God has sent punishment to them. The very 
suffering, being God-sent, will purify them and lead to 
their redemption. This doctrine, both humble and hope- 
ful, was taught by the prophets, and is inherent in the 
Book of Judges and was repeated in the older liturgy on 
every holiday: “It is because of our sins that we were 
exiled from our home.” 

Jews religiously believed this truth and in many ways 
were ennobled by it, being led to repentance and ethical 
purification. But they also knew in their heart that the 
classic doctrine does not tell the whole story. Sometimes 
they suffered and were innocent of wrong-doing. Some- 
times their punishment came from bitter hatred; and 
since at times their suffering was due to evil men, not to 
God’s intention, the deliverance must come from clever 
men without God's direct intervention. This human 
explanation of Jewish experience is represented in the 
Bible only in the Book of Esther. Here the Jews are 
endangered not because of their iniquity, but because of 
the evil of Haman. Here they are rescued, not by God’s 
direct intervention, but by the lucky fact that one of 
their brave girls became the queen and one of their 
clever boys became councilor to the king of Persia. 

The story represents a spiritual, or at least a psycho- 
logical need of Jewry. At least one day of the year Jews 
wanted to say: Yes, we have been sinners and we deserve 
punishment; but also we have been innocent and we 
ourselves must outwit our enemies. Purim is therefore 
the necessary secular footnote to the regular spiritual 
doctrine. It is the exception voiced by Jews to the doc- 
trine proclaimed by Judaism. Deliverance from God is 
met with solemn thanksgiving. Deliverance by a clever 
brother and sister is expressed in dancing and hilarity. 
Judaism is almost never puritanical. But to the extent 
that it is lenten, Purim is its Mardi Gras, but a Mardi 
Gras with a meaning. 









PAEAN OF PRAISE, 
WOUK STYLE 


by DR. MAURICE N. EISENDRATH 


President, Union of American Hebrew Congregations 


To THE MOUNTAIN of condensed classics, pre-digested 
ideas, and Simon-simple prose that obstructs our cultural 
landscape, Herman Wouk has added his own everyman’s 
short-cut to Judaism. The latest smash-hit of this “best- 
selling novelist and devout Jew” (to quote the blurb 
writers) is a personal testament of faith, a popular, 
admittedly partisan, and fantastically distorted exposition 
of Judaism as he understands it. Just before the recent 
holiday season, bookstores were advertising Wouk’s 
primer of Orthodox Judaism as a suitable gift for “Christ- 
mas Cheer and Inspiration,” a “profound, personal 
account of Jewish faith and culture . . . Old Testament 
stories, intimate revelations.” Wouk, of course, did not 
write this hard-sell huckstering but, it must be admitted 
that there are elements in this volume which do lend 
themselves to such exploitation. Let us at least hope, 
therefore, that honest bookdealers uttered a strong caveat 
against those tantalizing “intimate revelations.” 

As a matter of fact, the reader no less than the gift- 
giver should be aware of certain caveats. In his Prologue, 
Wouk states, “If the book attracts attention, there will 
be controversy.” By proclaiming at the outset his own 
Orthodox bias, Wouk has striven to outmaneuver Reform 
and Conservative critics. The Pepys of American Jewish 
life can always*quote his disclaimer of objectivity with 
a sanctimonious “I-told-you-so.” 

The confession that he is wearing emotional and intel- 
lectual blinders is only one of the obvious ingenuities 
of this book. Wouk’s tone and alleged sense of respon- 
sibility, or rather, his irresponsibility, are fundamental 
flaws. With regard to tone: he is exasperatingly self- 
righteous, patronizing, niggling, speciously and _ trans- 
parently humble. He offers his book “as a beginning” 
to Jews and non-Jews who don’t know where to begin 
without him. “The literature is so vast,” he writes, “it 
is usually so scholarly in tone, and so much of it is not 
in English... .”” Does Mr. Wouk mean there are no other 
simple books explaining Judaism? If so, he is either 
ignorant or presumptuous. 

Characteristic samples of his frequently offensive tone 
follow. On what he calls the “old-fashioned Purim 
festivities,” he writes on p. 98: “The custom has immense 
vitality, and most American congregations, even Con- 
servative and Reform, are familiar with it to some extent.” 
And this on the bar-mitzva (p. 143): “We have made of 


the bar-mitzva a blazing costly jubilee . . . not too 
different from the American coming out party... . J do 
not see that there is anything wrong with that.” [He 
wouldn't. | 


Wouk’s blanket apology for his limited knowledge 
and qualifications is well taken. As Arthur A. Cohen 
points out in his searching, scorching review of this work 
(Congress Bi-Weekly, November 2, 1959), “This Is My 
God is characterized by a scrupulous avoidance of every 
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theological concept which underpins the structure of 
Orthodox thought-revelation, the doctrine of God, the 
mission of Israel, the relation of Judaism to the nations, 
the Messiah, the end of days and the last judgment.” 

Instead we have such pseudo-scholarly ex cathedra 
dicta as the presumed antiquity and Mosaic origin of 
the yarmulke, “A bareheaded Jew at prayers or study is 
an anomaly, except in the Reform movement which 
discards this custom in principle (together with the 
talis, the phylacteries, and many of the main Mosaic 
symbols and disciplines).” [Italics mine.] The main 
Mosaic disciplines being, no doubt, according to Wouk, 
the phylacteries and the talis rather than the Ten Com- 
mandments. No scholar of worth claims such ancient 
authority for these symbols nor for “the prayers and 
ceremonies” which Wouk claims go “back to Temple 
times” and which, just as erroneously he asserts “the 
Reform movement tore to bits.” 

So, too, scholar Wouk is smugly confident that the 
m’zuzo “tells that the house is dedicated to God’s 
service.” He insists that the “ban on musical instruments 
like the organ. . . led to a strong growth of Jewish vocal 
music.” Try that as an explanation for the surging masses 
of Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms. 

He ignores the lament of yirtually every Orthodox 
rabbi by superficially maintaining that the practice of 
kashrut is increasing; his knowledge — or lack of knowl- 
edge of geography — becomes patent when he relates 
that Passover occurs invariably “in the spring,” blithely 
ignoring its observance in the fall “down under”; he 
pulls the rug from under the genuine Orthodox insistence 
that “Thus Saith the Lord” is warrant enough for 
obedience to His Torah by pandering to Orthodox palates 


with his delicious barbecued steaks (and then he talks: 


of Reform’s alleged catering to contemporary whims). 

Nor does Wouk’s somewhat too self-righteous dis- 
claimer of scholarship absolve him from presenting the 
case of Klal Yisroel fairly. He voluntarily undertook to 
describe Judaism to ill-informed Jews and to non-Jews; 
it is a disservice to the One God he seeks to praise that 
he has chosen to denigrate fellow Jews. Reform Judaism, 
he writes on p. 244, came into being “to make the religion 
easier and more attractive in German terms.” Not a 
word about the earnest search for intelligibility or the 
honest effort to shape a meaningful ritual. Not a word 
about the myriads redeemed from assimilation and saved 
for Judaism by Reform, not a word about its great 
seminaries, its scholarly leaders — a Holdheim, a Hirsch, 
a Leo Baeck. “The formulas of dissent,” he writes on 
page 285, “make a pleasant compromise for people who 
want an easier life than the law asks, or who have little 
training and yet want a taste of Judaism.” (We under- 
stand that Mr. Wouk’s life is one of unparalleled self- 
abnegation. ) To non-Jews, the implication is inescapable 
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that all Reform and Conservative Jews must be (1) lazy 
and (2) ignorant. 

And what are we to make out of this statement on 
page 310: 
“A Jew born outside these [dietary] laws, with no 
training in them or in the rest of Judaism, can begin 
most effectively to restore his identity . . . with the 
food laws. . . . Dropping the obvious excluded foods... 
will give him a sense of contact with Judaism. He can 
go on from there in study and in reconstruction of his 
life as occasion allows.” 


For Wouk, the gullet is the surest path to the Jewish 
soul. 

We find in this book praise only for Orthodoxy includ- 
ing the so-called renascence of the mikvah — sans one 
word of criticism concerning the anomaly of the agunah, 
the scandals over kashrut, the political entanglement, 
in both America and Israel. 

These statements are patent distortions of Judaism 
and the Jewish spirit. If they illustrate his bland in- 
genuousness, or more seriously, his irresponsibility, they 
are only the beginning of a series of flaws of perspective 
and omission. He devotes almost an entire chapter to 
the food laws, exactly one line to the Jewish passion for 
social justice. There is a full chapter entitled “Love and 
Marriage: and Certain Elegant Variations” and a few 
isolated sentences on the Prophets. His Book List (which, 
of course, he claims “is really not a Book List, or a 
bibliography ... nor is it complete .. .” at least, this is 
Wouk’s apology. Why, then, does he include it?) contains 
Frazer’s Golden Bough but not Ginzberg’s classic Leg- 
ends; Albright and Driver, not Orlinsky or other widely 
recognized Jewish scholars in the field; Wellhausen, 
Veblen, Whitehead, Nietzsche — but not the lucid and 
pertinent works of Milton Steinberg, Maurice Samuel, 
Abba Hillel Silver, Solomon Freehof, Abraham Joshua 
Heschel, Leo Baeck, Bernard Bamberger, Judah Goldin, 
to cite but a few. 

I have before me half-a-dozen pages more of notes — 
questions on Wouk’s emphases, his unsupported claims, 
his disparagement of the synagogue — but those I have 
already set down serve as caveats enough. Wouk has 
written a personal paean of praise, a glorification of his 
God, the God of his grandfather. Perhaps some will 
nostalgically share his sentiments. I, for one, deplore 
that in order to honor his God, he has found it necessary 
to deprecate the God revered by so many brother Jews, 
who, above all passing moods and modes of a cardiac 
and gastric nature, hear the divine behest to “do justly, 
love mercy, and walk humbly before God.” 

I am left with one question. Had this book been 
written by, say, an A. Aaron or an M. Moses, would 
it today be a best-seller? 












PARADOX OF PERCIVAL 


Percival Goodman, Architect of Avant-Garde 
Synagogues, Is a Fundamentalist at Heart 


S o you want a ‘colonial’ building? 
Well, let me tell you that such a work 
would be, in our time, a sham and so an 
abomination to God. Man was made in 
God’s image — God is the creator — 
thus man must be a creator or he doesn’t 
fulfil the image.” 

It is this kind of public utterance that 
has given Percival Goodman, eminent 
contemporary architect; fellow Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects; U. S. Paris 
Prize Winner and Professor, Columbia 
University School of Architecture, his 
reputation for being an enfant terrible— 
a sort of perpetually angry young man 
who speaks his mind. 

He also is a man of his word. When 
the Board of Directors of the Beth Sho- 
lom Temple in Miami Beach protested 
that the unusual plastic dome he had 
designed for the building made such a 
din during rainstorms that it was impos- 
sible to preach a sermon or conduct a 
service, he obligingly sent plans and es- 
timates for a new roof of a quieter sub- 
stance. The Miamians were shocked. 
Surely Mr. Goodman would foot the bill 
for his own mistake? The architect was 
so enraged at this notion that he swore 
he would never set foot in Miami Beach 
again. And he never has—not even for 
the recent 45th General Assembly of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions. 

To the Jewish world he is known pri- 
marily for his bold design in synagogue 
architecture and for the forthright way 
in which he became entrenched within 





by FLORA RHETA SCHREIBER 
Frequent contributor to some of the 
country’s major magazines, author of 
several books, a teacher and lecturer at 
the New School for Social Research, 
CCNY and other colleges. 


the Jewish community. Outstanding 
among the synagogues he has designed 
are the Hebrew Congregation (Balti- 
more), Temple Beth El (Providence), 
Fairmount Temple (Cleveland), Temple 
Emanuel (Denver), and Temple Beth 
Emeth (Albany). Outstanding in the 
memory of those who have worked with 
him is the way in which he responded to 
an invitation to attend a UAHC Confer- 
ence on Synagogue Architecture. He 
wrote to say that not only would he be 
delighted to attend the conference but 
also that he would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to be on the program. At the con- 
ference itself, his was a forthright voice 
—a voice impatient with earnest talk 
about “trivialities like stained glass 
windows.” What he wanted to hear — 
and said that he did — concerned not 
the outer forms of worship, but rather 
the meaning of the synagogue itself. He 
made an impression. Result: a commis- 
sion to design the Reform synagogue in 
Lima, Ohio. It was his first commission 
aS a synagogue architect and the begin- 
ning of his association with the UAHC’s 
Architects Advisory Panel. 

Goodman’s entry into synagogue 
architecture was, however, no accident. 
He had, in fact, been moving towards 
it both in his disinclination for commer- 
cial architecture and in his search for 
some anchor of belief that could re- 
solve the perplexities of his life. 

The architect’s early years had been 
a tumultuous odyssey of the spirit. Per- 
cival Goodman was born on January 13, 
1904. When he was seven, his parents 
were separated. When he was fourteen, 
he separated himself from his mother 
whom, in retrospect, he considers “a 
bourgeois bohemian.” Leaving home, he 
took a job in his uncle’s architectural 
firm. His mother urged the uncle to 
make the boy work hard. And, never 
taking a nickel from his family from 
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Stained glass window in lobby of Temple Israel 
of Fairfield County, Westport, Conn. 


that time on, he did work hard. His twin 
interests in painting and civil engineer- 
ing propelled him towards architecture. 
He studied at the Beaux Arts Institute 
of Design, in New York, the Ecole Na- 
tional des Beaux Arts, in Paris, and the 
American School of Fine Arts in Fon- 
tainebleau. 

When he had left home, he was an 
angry boy. Then, in the course of a dis- 
astrous first marriage he entered into 
when he was eighteen, he became an 
angry young man. For his wife, whom 
he met in Paris, died of tuberculosis 
after two years of marriage. 

He became angry, too, as he saw a 
world caught in a depression, Hitlerism 
and war. An “echt” Reform Jew, he 
had wandered far from Judaism itself. 
Most of his friends and his first wife 
were Christian. He himself was a man 
without a faith. Hitler awakened the 
need for his identification with a people 
that was being oppressed. But he lacked 
the outward forms for putting that need 
into action. 

It was during the period of soul- 
searching that Frieda Warburg asked 
him to redesign her house. She wanted 
to convert it into a Jewish museum. 
Through that friendly assignment he 
met Dr. Louis Finkelstein of the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary, and his inter- 
est in synagogue architecture was stirred. 
It was the invitation from the Union of 
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American Hebrew Congregations that 
made that interest real. 

He has been ill at ease in the com- 
mercial architecture nexus, for he had 
no interest in designing buildings con- 
cerned with square feet of rentable area, 
whose raison d’étre was to make money 
for their owners. Nor did he want to 
become a professional teacher. For, des- 
pite his present status as a Columbia 
professor, he had not wanted to become 
a. full-time member of the faculty for 
he did not consider himself an organi- 
zation man and knew that serving on 
committees and acquiescing to the pres- 
ident’s orders would not come naturally. 
But, as he began to talk with the men 
responsible for the building of syna- 
gogues, he became aware of responsive 
chords within himself. He would look 
at an object from Palestine, an eight- 
eenth century Torah crown, for instance, 
and would ask himself, “What kind of 
people are these people I belong to?” 
Hitler had destroyed synagogues. He, 
Percival Goodman, would build them. 

The angry spirit that motivated him 
earlier was becoming mellower. In 1944 
he married Naomi Ascher. Their mar- 
riage has been a duet of companionabil- 
ity and rapport. She had majored in 
painting at Wellesley and became a sort 
of silent collaborator in his work. To- 
day, a subsidiary of Percival Goodman, 
Architect, is Goodman Interiors, which 
Naomi largely operates. They have two 
children, Rachel and Joel. And, in the 
synagogue milieu, he has found satisfac- 
tion in working with men who, leaving 
commerce outside the conference door, 
can devote themselves to the esthetic 
and social problems of better houses of 
worship. 

His own concern for those houses of 
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worship manifests itself in the unrelent- 
ing and determined stands he takes. A 
building he designs must fulfil his own 
strongly held concept of “neo-function- 
alism.”” Whereas the functionalist designs 
objects to fulfil ends, neo-functionalists 
like Percival Goodman go a step further 
and ask, “Why am I doing it? Is it de- 
sirable that it be done?” And for the 
neo-functionalist it is only after these 
questions have been answered affirma- 
tively that the work of art has its true 
raison d’étre. His introduction of ultra- 
modern painting and sculpture has often 
left congregants bewildered—even bel- 
ligerent — but never bored. 

This preoccupation with “why” is so 
compelling a principle of Percival Good- 
man’s existence, that it is even with him 
when he is relaxing. In Mexico last sum- 
mer, for instance, Naomi admired the 
beauty of the pyramids, of the Aztec 
temples. But for her husband there was 
in these edifices designed for a death cult 
no esthetic pleasure. “I cannot accept 
them,” he told her. “I can only think of 
Coleridge’s ‘temples mixing human blood 
with mortar.’ Beauty is one with ethical 
and social implications. It cannot exist 
by itself.” 

Many persons regard Goodman as an 
innovator. He, however, thinks of him- 
self as a traditionalist. “What makes 
some of the things I do appear novel,” 
he says, “is the neo-functionalist attitude 
of stressing why we are doing them, 
what does it mean, is it worth doing and, 
if the answers are yes, how shall it be 
done so that it has meaning for our time 
and our people?” 

Accordingly, in a traditional spirit that 
seems novel (who was it who said the 
more things change, the more they re- 
main the same?), he designs a synagogue 
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and uses only one menorah, whereas 
other architects use two. He uses one 
because, as a good fundamentalist, he 
follows the letter of the Bible which calls 
for only one. So, too, because the Bible 
calls for a living flame to symbolize the 
eternal light, he is not content with the 
fancy electric light found in most syna- 
gogues. He tries, whenever he can, to 
have the eternal light tended by the 
youth of the congregation who, in this 
way, learn the principles of guardian- 
ship. On one occasion, however, the fire 
department took exception to this sort 
of functional realism. He also repudiates 
the use in many synagogues of doors 
before the Ark. He does this because 
the Bible calls not for doors but for a 
veil — a veil that the ladies of the con- 
gregation traditionally wove with their 
own hands. 

In the traditionalist spirit, too, he 
prefers the word “prayer hall” to “sanc- 
tuary.” 

Yet, despite this fundamentalist atti- 
tude, his synagogues make a distinctly 
modern impression. His intention is to 
design a setting for an action of which 
he approves and, in making the design, 
to the fullest possible use of his own 
talents, the talents of those who work 
with him, and also to make the work 
technically and mechanically sound. He 
believes that this modus operandi fea- 
sible whether the budget is large or 
small, for, as he puts it, “if we can’t 
afford the best stone, then we'll use the 
best brick; if we can’t afford that, then 
the best wood. What is important is that 
it be the best of its kind. This, of course, 
in compliance with the Levitical injunc- 
tion.” 

His basic commitment is less to a 
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Burdens of a wey 


City’s Conscience 


CLOSE-UP OF A 
CRUSADER 


RABBI MAYERBERG at City Hall de- ; | 
manding dismissal of the City Man- " 
ager of Kansas City. 


The office of Reed McKinley, city man- 
ager of Kansas City, was jam-packed 
on November 9, 1959. Some one hun- 
dred happy politicians, hangers-on, and 
assorted lackeys were on hand to see 
Dr. George V. Feist sworn in as city 
director of health. One man, however, 
was there to see that Dr. Feist was not 
sworn in. He was Rabbi Samuel Mayer- 
berg, for thirty-one years spiritual leader 
of Temple B’nai Jehudah — and, for all 
that time, extraordinary crusader for 
civic decency and goad to the con- 
science of Kansas City. 

As the city clerk prepared to adminis- 
ter the oath of office to the new director 
of health, Rabbi Mayerberg rose. 

“Just a moment!” he exclaimed. “Be- 
fore the oath is read . . .” The mood of 
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Director of the Social Action Depart- 
ment of the UAHC. This article is drawn 
from his book, entitled, Giants of Jus- 
tice, which will be published by the 
UAHC in April, 1960. 
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light-hearted gaiety fled. Suddenly, the 
air was electric with tension, as the fa- 
miliar figure demanded permission to 
read a prepared statement as the repre- 
sentative of the Interfaith Committee 
before the new health director was 
sworn in. Obviously, fearing what he 
would say, the crowd drowned out his 
words with a chorus of catcalls, boos, 
and hoarse shouts of “He’s out of 
order!” 

Banging on his desk for silence was 
the city manager, his face ashen, eyes 
carefully averted from the rabbi. “The 
clerk will now proceed with the oath,” 
he ruled, “and the rabbi can make his 
statement afterward.” Dr. Feist was 
sworn in amid sighs of relief from the 
audience. As the rabbi left the room, the 
crowd jeered, savoring a sweet, if tem- 
porary, victory. 

In 67-year-old Rabbi Samuel Mayer- 
berg, however, they knew they had a 
most formidable foe who had learned, 
through years of bruising battles, that 
wars for clean government are never 
decided in the initial skirmish. Some 


ls ela 


twenty-seven years earlier, Rabbi May- 
erberg had led the successful drive to 
smash the Pendergast machine in Kansas 
City. In that fight, his life had been re- 
peatedly threatened, and he had been 
compelled to use a bullet-proof car; yet 
he had mobilized the community against 
a ruthless alliance of mobsters and their 
political man-servants who held Kansas 
City by the throat until reform swept 
them out and cleansed the city. 

One of the most signal of the many 
honors heaped upon the rabbi was his 
selection by the governor of Missouri 
to serve as one of four police commis- 
sioners of Kansas City to direct, along 
with the mayor, a large police depart- 
ment with a budget of $7,000,000 and 
an enviable record of performance. In 
appointing him in 1956 to a four-year 
term, Governor Blair had said, “Rabbi 
Mayerberg will put the fear of God into 
the hearts of the underworld.” 

Having served the people of Kansas 
City for so long and so well, approach- 
ing emeritus status in his congregation, 
what induced Rabbi Mayerberg to ex- 
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pose himself to still another thorny 
Kansas City struggle? 

The background was simple. A new 
administration took office in Kansas 
City in the spring of 1959. Before long, 
it became clear that a spoils system was 
being reinstituted which was wrecking 
the city charter and its provision for a 
merit system of appointment. Dissatis- 
faction came to a boil when a group in 
the city council forced the resignation 
of the experienced director of the health 
department and announced, through the 
city manager, the appointment of Dr. 
Feist. Feist was a general practitioner, 
innocent of any experience or back- 
ground which could qualify him for this 
vital public post. 

Infuriated, the doctors of Kansas City 
filled the air with protests. They ap- 
pealed to Rabbi Mayerberg to gather 
leading clergymen in a campaign to 
block the appointment. Rabbi Mayer- 
berg helped organize an Interfaith Com- 
mittee for Civic Action. He became 
co-chairman, along with Dr. Stanley I. 
Stuber, executive secretary of the (Prot- 
estant) Council of Churches of Greater 
Kansas City. The committee, including 
clergymen and lay leaders of all faiths, 
strongly challenged Feist’s fitness for the 
job. What had been sporadic sniping 
now broke into an all-out conflict, and 
Kansas City reverberated with explosive 
charges and counter-charges. 

The city counselor (a member of 
Rabbi Mayerberg’s temple) rendered a 
legal opinion, advising that the charter 
did not require any training in public 
health or hospital administration for the 
director of the health department. A 
general practitioner, he insisted, was 
amply qualified under the law. 

The counselor’s ruling was raked by 
community leaders. Desperate, the Feist 
forces announced, straight-faced, that 
their man was indeed qualified, that he 
had received a “special course” in hos- 
pital administration during the past sum- 
mer. This gas-filled balloon was quickly 
shot down by the newspapers which re- 
vealed that the good doctor had not 
taken any “course” and that all he had 
done during the summer was to have 
cozy chats with the dean of a medical 
school and with miscellaneous officials 
of a few hospitals in California. The 
Jackson County Medical Association an- 
nounced that it would join with the 
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Interfaith Committee in a court test to 
challenge Feist’s qualification under the 
charter. 

Rabbi Mayerberg and his committee 
jolted the citizens from their somno- 
lence, and forced them to turn their 
bleary eyes away from the private-eye 
thriller on television to the whodonit in 
their own city council. To the conster- 
nation of perspiring politicos, the ex- 
panding committee began to expose the 
firing of other experienced public em- 
ployees by City Hall and their replace- 
ment with unqualified hacks. 

Confirming the suspicions of the In- 
terfaith Committee, a member of the 
city council admitted that the former 
Director of Hospitals, Dr. Gelperin, had 
been discharged because some of the 
councilmen had wanted to close down 
General Hospital, the city hospital which 
provided services to many of Kansas 
City’s indigent. Dr. Gelperin’s heresy 
was that, far from yielding to this plan, 
he had insisted upon expanding services 
to the needy. 

Mayerberg and his co-workers were 
now convinced that the city manager 
was acting as a tool for certain members 
of the City Council. Armed with facts 
and with a daring which startled the 
people of Kansas City, the rabbi and 
three other clergymen descended on 
City Hall to ask for nothing less than the 
resignation of City Manager McKinley. 

The stage was set for one of Kansas 
City’s sensational political Donnybrooks. 
While the clergymen read their state- 
ment, some of the councilmen made 
an elaborate show of boredom. One 
slouched, head in hand, staring out the 
window. Another clipped his finger- 
nails. 

Councilman Charles C. Shafer, one 
of the principal targets of the commit- 
tee’s criticism, took the floor as soon 
as the clergymen’s statement was com- 
pleted. Flushing angrily, a trembling 
finger stabbing the air, he glared at 
Rabbi Mayerberg and demanded that, 
if the rabbi was so interested in politics, 
why didn’t he run for office himself? “Is 
it fair to assume,” he stormed, “that he 
is shirking his duties at his temple while 
his handsome salary continues to roll 
in?” The councilman spilled out the full 
litany of political vituperation denounc- 
ing Rabbi Mayerberg as, among other 
things, a “stooge” and “dictator.” 


Dr. Mayerberg replied, “I’ve entered 
all the fights of Kansas City with the 
full right of a man of religion to fight 
for right and truth.” 

The rabbi then documented his charge 
that the city manager was a prisoner of 
certain members of the council. With 
heated righteousness, each of the named 
councilmen denied the charges. So did 
the city manager. Recalling past conver- 
sations on this subject with McKinley, 
Mayerberg fixed hirn with a cold stare 
and said, “Reed, I hope your conscience 
will let you rest. My conscience is clear.” 

The struggle was far from over, but 
the tide of battle had begun to turn. 
Shortly thereafter, Mayor Bartle blasted 
the city council and declared it had 
flouted the city charter. He repudiated 
the handling of the city hospital situa- 
tion, reported that a small group of 
councilmen had acted without clearing 
with him and contrary to the best inter- 
ests of the city. 

That afternoon the city manager made 
a dramatic announcement: Dr. Feist had 
resigned. The medical fraternity was ju- 
bilant, but the Interfaith Committee 
had made a more probing diagnosis of 
the illness of Kansas City. Its members 
pressed for major political surgery. 

A few days later, the city manager 
held a press conference. Grimly, he ac- 
knowledged that for months he had 
been under severe pressure from mem- 
bers of the council and from political 
faction leaders, and that he had not 
been free to do what was best for the 
city. It was a complete vindication of 
everything the rabbi and the committee 
had contended. 

In its last stages, the struggle became 
even mere acute. Fighting for their 
political lives, some politicians reverted 
to the tactics of the alley-fight. The 
deadly weapon of character-assassina- 
tion was dusted off and aimed at the 
respected Dr. Stuber. Ugly statements 
were made over the radio, insinuating 
that Stuber was a Communist or, at the 
very best, a fellow traveler. The National 
Council of Churches immediately came 
to Stuber’s defense and sharply branded 
the attack as slanderous. 

Councilmen also approached congre- 
gational leaders in an effort to-silence 
the- clergymen who were leading the 
campaign. A politician buttonholed the 

(Continued on page 33) 









THE JEWISH SOLDIER 
IN MODERN FICTION 


The intellectual Roth’s hero is 
“physically slight, ill-suited for 
soldiering .. .” 





I. M. Kadish’s Ehrlich “would 
probably be an outsider among 


Jews as well.” ~ TADS 
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Tre PORTRAIT OF THE Jewish soldier in war-fiction is 
not essentially different from that of the civilian Jew of 
fiction. Ever-present are varying degrees of sensitivity to 
Jewishness, ranging from a studied casualness to a patho- 
logical aggressiveness; a struggle for survival where Jew- 
ishness is conscious and insecurity and wonderment 
where it is subliminal; a generous, though often concealed, 
element of self-hate; a maturing of personality as the Jew 
makes peace with his Jewishness, usually insuring a better 
adjustment to his Christian surroundings and a self-steel- 
ing against further blows. 

These easily recognized features in a fictional delinea- 
tion of the Jew are markedly accentuated, however, in 
war novels. After all, the soldier exists in closer, more 
continuous and intimate contact with his non-Jewish 
mates than does the civilian. In fact, there are few facets 
of daily activity, which he does not share with them. 
Added also, in time of war, is the imminence of danger 
and some disquieting questions it raises: will his Christian 
“buddy” be with him at the moment of peril or will he 
continue to see in him a stranger — and perhaps even 
enemy — like the stranger and enemy he is shooting at? 
Against this doubt and haunting fear, involving his very 
survival, the Jewish soldier’s sensitivity, aggressiveness, 
identification or rejection, self-respect or self-hate — his 
whole emotive apparatus is functioning more intensely 
than it would be under normal stress. 

Unquestionably, the soldier of fiction will experience 
these conflicts more acutely than the soldier of reality. 
Perhaps the more sensitive Jew in uniform during recent 
wars did sharply perceive some inner and outer tug-of- 
war. It is likely, however, that the vast majority of Jewish 
fighting men could not even imagine such severe conflicts 
either in themselves or others. It is also likely that the 
serious writer, capable though he may be of greater depth 
of feeling and perception, did not himself meet up with 
the situations he was later to report. On the other hand, 
it is probable that he sensed a climate of difference and 
animosity about him which he then abstracted as a sym- 
bol of the peculiar situation of the Jewish soldier in a 
non-Jewish—and often anti-Jewish army. The portrait 
must thus be regarded as symbolic rather than realistic, 
the many shades of detail notwithstanding. Interestingly 
enough, Christian novelists projecting a Jewish soldier on 
their war canvas achieved a remarkably similar vision of 
him. 

In underscoring these various conflicts, the novelist has 
been lured in part by the temptations of the rich dramatic 
conflict of the Jewish soldier’s multi-front war. Nowhere 
has the full pathos of this situation been exploited more 
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fully than in The Young Lions by Irwin Shaw, undeniably 
a writer with a quick eye for the incisive, pathos-laden 
scene. Transplanting talents, previously reserved for the 
theater or short story, to the novel, Shaw has his young 
refined Noah Ackermann viciously brutalized by anti- 
Semitic hurts and wounds into slugging it out with nine 
prejudiced southern giants, all wearing his uniform, all 
supposedly fighting a common enemy. One by one the 
little Jew, not previously geared for fistic encounters, 
takes on the big, huge bigots and is cruelly manhandled 
by eight of them. Vainly he waits for some recognition of 
his challenge, of the horrid beating he absorbs for princi- 
ple. It does not come. In fact, it fails to materialize even 
when finally he whips his ninth tormentor. This, however, 
is the limit of Noah’s endurance. He forgets the enemy 
beyond the seas and vents his whole hatred and scorn on 
the one about him. He goes AWOL and only upon much 
pressure and some informal psychotherapy does he rejoin 
the men. His disillusionment and total lack of expecta- 
tions allow him to become mentally detached from the 
group and to focus his attention on the official foe. He 
has adjusted. Going overseas, he succeeds not only in 
making a friend, but at the risk of his own life, almost 
saves the life of one of the Jew-baiters. His adjustment 
is now such that he can calmly hear virulently anti-Semitic 
remarks without having them reopen old wounds. He does 
barely wince when he overhears his Jew-hating sergeant 
express regret that the Jew has returned to him from a 
particularly dangerous mission. 

Shaw’s technique is essentially that of the theater and 
his narrative development is frequently visual and exter- 
nal. The inner conflict of his protagonists must generally 
be gauged by the force of the dialogue, the vigor of the 
action, and the resulting collisions of interest and view. 
The effect is often spectacular, such as Noah’s fistic en- 
counters, his smashed teeth, his bloodied nose. If Noah’s 
battles illustrate his domestic war in a most vivid and 
pungent manner, they also do it in a way which is not 
altogether credible. 

Like Shaw’s Noah, Norman Mailer’s Goldstein and 
Roth, in The Naked and the Dead, are fighting enemies 
besides the official one. But because the novelist’s tech- 
nique is different here, their other war is fought internally. 
It is a less violent but perhaps more dangerous conflict. 
Goldstein and Roth battle the same enemies, within and 
outside themselves, but they see and fight them differently. 
Goldstein, the conscious Jew, has an almost pathological 
craving for friendship, even if it be with the coarse, foul- 
mouthed crew about him. He cannot understand why the 
intimacy he had sought to create one day is always dis- 
pelled the next. Why, wonders Goldstein, does the Gentile 
who had told him a deeply personal story only yesterday 
call him a dirty bastard-Jew today? Goldstein, morally 
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vigorous, is intellectually shallow and can offer no explan- 
ations. Yet he is forever conscious of some vague, nebu- 
lous anti-Semitism and he says nothing, does nothing, 
without a gnawing fear of it hurting a Jew somewhere. In 
a sense, he regards himself as the ambassador of the 
Israelites to the American army. When he persists in trans- 
porting the wounded, sex-maniac Wilson back to camp, 
despite all odds, he does gain the admiration of the men. 

Much less fortunate is the intellectual Roth. Physically 
slight, ill-suited for soldiering, he is somewhat withdrawn 
from reality in his formula liberalism. Among other 
tenets, this liberalism rejects strong group identification 
as a perennial evil. Roth thus has no feelings of Jewish- 
ness. When he fails at a task — and he does often, for he 
is not cut out for a jungle campaign—he is vilified less as 
an incompetent soldier than as a Jew. The cosmopolitan 
Roth cannot understand this. Where Goldstein, partly 
inured against this, would be slightly hurt at best, Roth 
is neither hurt nor insulted; he is baffled by the ignorance 
of others. To be sure, Roth does not deny being a Jew, 
but is not, either by religion, practice, or custom. He is 
not even a Jew by anti-Semitism. Even as he is goaded 
into a leap of death by Gallagher, the Boston Jew-baiter, 
Roth can only remember the liberal credo which allowed 
of no sectarianism of any kind. Certainly, living with the 
coarse bigots of the platoon proved easier for Goldstein, 
whose Jewish defenses functioned than for Roth, who 
felt he needed none. 

But neither is permitted to think only of the Japanese 
beyond the mountain. For both, there exists a closer, 
more immediate, perhaps equally frightful enemy. He is 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Risa Schwartz, Jack Gilford, Arnold Marle and 
Donald Harron from a scene in “The Tenth Man.” 
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iS THERE AJEWISH RENAISSANCE? 


An observant high-fashion model told 


me recently that there is a “Jewish 
thing,” as she put it, among top echelon 
photographers. Some of them have taken 
to tacking up Hebrew eye-charts on the 
walls of their well-appointed studios. 
(What curious symbolism this has eludes 
me at the moment.) Certainly, there is 
a new Jewish awareness, a stir of Jewish 
activity in the arts. Can we Call it a ren- 
aissance? Are we in the midst of a kind 
of Elizabethan splendor and _ vitality 
without even knowing it? It may well be. 


Books 
Let’s look at books first. Some critics 


have been proclaiming, with great éclat, 
the new era of the Jewish best-seller. In 


the past, only the Jew as rogue or huss. 


tler, as in What Makes Sammy Run, 
could make the big leagues. Today what 
someone has called “the house-broken 
Jew” inhabits the clean, well-lighted 
places of  best-sellerdom. Marjorie 
Morningstar, as the all-American virgin, 
started the trend. Exodus is also in the 
popular American grain. It can be des- 
cribed as a Middle-Eastern Western. 
There are the same wide-screen heroics, 
the same black and white portrayal of 
characters. Harry Golden is, indeed, a 
kind of schmalz-barrel philosopher—an 
old Yankee tradition. 

But let’s not oversimplify. There are 
still survivals of older images of Jewish 
self-hatred and _ self-conscious ethnic 
quaintness. Jerome Weidman’s Enemy 
Camp is an example of the first. Leo 
Rosten’s new Hyman Kaplan book is 
emblematic of the second. 

I think the truth about Jewish best- 
sellers runs something like this. As 
American life becomes more homogen- 
ized — with Jew and Gentile drawing 
closer together — non-Jewish readers 
feel a tug of curiosity about their Jew- 
ish neighbors. They are, after all, the 
same —all bound up in a common 
suburbanized humanity. But there is also 
a difference — and it is this margin of 
differentiation that attracts the Gentile 








reader. In what does it consist? Largely, 
I think, in the persistence of an elemen- 
tal quality in Jewish life. Jews have 
managed to retain, to a remarkable de- 
gree, a fluent, even explosive emotion- 
ality, which is essentially foreign to the 
Anglo-Saxon temperament.  (Italian- 
Americans have this quality too, but 
they haven't yet found their voice in 
American literature. ) 

But there is more. The Jew haunts 
the Gentile imagination. Because there 
are mythic elements in the Gentile’s 
view of the Jew —he sees him either 
as demon or saint, malefactor or victim, 
never as mere Man — he is perennially 
bemused by him. 

Of course, we should not overlook the 
fact that Jewish readers make up a big 
proportion of the reading population 
and, almost unaided, can hoist a book 
to the best-seller list. Once ensconced 
there, a book will command a large au- 
dience of Gentiles. 

But best-sellerdom has its special 
perils. There is a cult of personality 
about successful writers. Readers of Ex- 
odus, with a display of shrewdness, ac- 
knowledge that the love story is absurd, 
the characters stereotypes. They read 
the novel, they insist, for its history, 
which packs a wallop. But Uris is not 
a historian! And Herman Wouk is hard- 
ly a theologian. Yet the public gets its 
Israeli history from Uris and its Juda- 
ism from Wouk’s This Is My God. It is 
little wonder that professional historians 
and theologians have, in turn, assailed 
these books. 











Theatre 

On Broadway, the Jew is also well- 
represented. But has a fresh portrait 
emerged? The evidence would suggest 
not. A Majority of One, a good-hu- 
mored and charming play, is hardly a 
new phenomenon. It is a cross between 
Rise of the Goldbergs and Abie’s Irish 
Rose — with a dash of orientalism. 
Curiously enough, The Tenth Man by 
Paddy Chayefsky is also an old-fash- 
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ioned play, despite its Freudian trap- 
pings. Many who saw it were not 
persuaded by its burden of religious 
mysticism, but they found the deeply- 
steeped Jewishness engaging. It is the 
older characters in the play who charm 
us in their unreconstructed Jewishness. 
Yet, as Kenneth Tynan pointed out in 
The New Yorker, it was a portrait of 
the Jewish people, “as limited in_ its 
way as the image of Uncle Tom. These 
were stage Jews, whose naiveté, congen- 
ital stoicism, and inverted sentence 
structure displayed the same kind of 
folksiness that one finds, and abhors, 
in stage Irishmen.” Anyway, how rep- 
resentative is a store-front synagogue 
in Mineola? Chayefsky ought to take a 
look around Nassau County. 

Those who saw Raisin in the Sun ex- 
pressed their pleasure in a play which 
movingly portrays the every-day crises of 
a Negro family. It imaginatively seized 
on the drama of the commonplace. The 
striking thing is that Jewish dramatists 
have not yet done for familiar Jewish 
life what Larraine Hansbury has done 
for the Negro in Chicago. Is the drama 
of Jewish life so lost to our Jewish 
writers, or muffled by habit, that they 
have to dip back into the past or into 
dusty corners? We are still waiting for 
Jewish-American literature that will have 
warmth without sentimentality, affirma- 
tion without preachment. 





Films 

The same retreat from contemporary 
Jewish-American reality can be seen in 
the movies. Currently being shown is 
“Ben Hur,” evidently a tasteful spectacle 
(a term which, in the past, was a con- 
tradiction). It provides a sympathetic 
portrayal of Jews under the Roman 
yoke. The big Jewish movie of tomor- 
row will be “Exodus,” currently being 
filmed in Israel. One wonders how Is- 
raelis will feel seeing the stirring chap- 
ters of their recent history being reen- 
acted at a time when the land is still 
scarred and the events still reverberate. 

Jewish artists have long had an in- 
stinct for the mass audience. Reasons 
are not hard to find. Barred from heavy 
industries, Jews have had to deploy their 
talents at the outer borders of our econ- 
omy — at what is new and fluid and 
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accessible. It is no accident that so many 
of the early Hollywood pioneers were 
graduates of the Garment Center, where 
adroit timing, sensitivity, and a flair for 
charting the tricky currents and shoals 
of taste are necessary for survival. These 
qualities have long been in the Jewish 
tool kit. Merely to manage in a hostile 
world, the Jew has had to read its omens 
and portents correctly. Thus the para- 
dox: the Jew, once the stranger within 
the gates, helps interpret America to 
Americans and shapes images by which 
Americans define themselves. 


The Higher Reaches 

But we might do better to climb down 
—or is it up?—from_ best-sellerdom 
and the fripperies of Hollywood and 
look at the higher reaches of American 
culture. Perhaps the biggest news is that 
a Jewish writer, Delmore Schwartz, has 
won the Bollingen Prize for poetry. This 
is the same award that Ezra Pound won 
some years ago to the dismay of thou- 
sands repelled by his crass anti-Semitism. 
I like to think that this new distinction 
is a sign of the maturity of the Jewish- 
American literary artist. We have pro- 
duced our share of journalists and liter- 
ary entertainers (for that is what most 
best-selling novelists are). But the 
emergence of a generation of gifted 
Jewish novelists and poets is cause for 
jubilation. Most of them are around 
forty and just beginning to hit the top 
of their form. Such writers as Saul 
Bellow, Bernard Malamud, Harvey Swa- 
dos, and Herbert Gold are an important 
part of the literary landscape. Nor are 
they reluctant to deal with Jewish sub- 
ject matter. 

It is significant that the literary sup- 
plement of the London Times, in a 
special issue devoted to “The American 
Imagination,” took note of the break- 
through of American-Jewish letters. It 
is, the article observed, the sheer energy 
and daring of Jewish writers that makes 
them “a decisive force in American 
letters.” The gifted Jewish writer has 
moved into the middle of the American 
stage rather than back to the Jewish 
world, but he has retained the “preoccu- 
pations with sentiment, suffering and 
righteousness, with morality.” In other 
words, the Jewish writer has been ac- 
culturated — not assimilated — and is 
uniquely in position to exploit to the 





The Dance — Israeli Influence 





Margalith Oved, leading dancer of 
Imbal, Israel’s unique Dance Theatre, 
portraying “Queen of Sheba.” 


fullest his American and Jewish heritage. 

How much, one wonders, does Israel 
influence the Jewish-American cultural 
scene? 

An area to watch, however, is the world 
of dance. There have always been many 
Jews in dance. Many of the leading 
choreographers are Jewish. Jerome Rob- 
bins and Michael Kidd come quickly 
to mind. And in the field of modern 
dance, there are Sophie Maslow, Anna 
Sokolow, and many others. 

It is through dance that the exhilara- 
tion of a young country can best be 
communicated, for dance is inherently 
a young person’s medium. There may 
well be an Israeli influence on American 
dance conveyed in the following ways: 
There are, first, local groups concentrat- 
ing on Jewish and Israeli dance themes, 
e.g., Fred Berk’s Hebraica Dancers and 
the Aviv Group. Secondly, modern 
dancers in America may appropriate 
Israeli themes and techniques. Certainly, 
the appearance in New York City of 
the Imbal Dancers attracted large audi- 
ences, including many dancers who are 
quite zealous about keeping up with new 
dance ideas and idioms. 

Modern dance seems to be in the dol- 
drums, and one way to attain new vital- 
ity is through an infusion of another 
culture’s high spirits. This, Israeli dance 
has in abundance. If the trouble with 
modern dance is an excess of introver- 
sion, then Israeli dance, with its sunny 
gaiety and buoyancy, is just what the 
doctor ordered. It may yet be that the 
next decade will witness some fruitful 
cultural interchange. 
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AFTER THE CONVENTION ... 


N EARLY ONE THOUSAND delegates and visitors partici- 
pated in the NFTS Biennial Convention in Miami Beach, 
Fla., last November. The theme “New Frontiers Through 
Sisterhood” was carried out in business sessions, work- 
shops and inspirational programs. Mrs. Leopold L. 
Schwartz, Miami Beach, Fla., was chairman on Arrange- 
ments; co-chairmen of the Program Committee were Mrs. 
LeRoy Glauber, Rockville Centre, N. Y., and Mrs. Alan 
Green, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1959-61 Leaders 


The proposed candidates for office, the Executive Com- 
mittee and Board of Directors for 1959-61, presented 
by Mrs. Hugo Dalsheimer, Baltimore, Md., and Mrs. 
Martin D. Schwartz, Muncie, Ind., chairmen respectively 
on Nominations for officers and the Board, were unani- 
mously elected. The officers are: president, Mrs. Henry 
Monsky, Los Angeles, Calif.; first vice-president, Mrs. 
Irving E. Hollobow, Chicago, IIl.; second vice-president, 
Mrs. Harry Jacobson, W. Des Moines, Iowa; third vice- 
president, Mrs. William J. Leffler, Eastchester, N. Y.; 
fourth vice-president, Mrs. Perry Segal, Chicago, III.; 
treasurer, Mrs. Elmer L. Moyer, Dayton, Ohio; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Louis Cashdan, Toronto, Canada. 


FIVE NON-OFFICER MEMBERS of the NFTS Exec- 
utive Committee, during installation services at 
the Miami Beach convention include (/. to r.): Mrs. 
Alan Ross, Clayton, Mo.; Mrs. LeRoy Glauber, 
Rockville Centre, N.Y.; Mrs. Herman Roseman, 
Hamden, Conn.; Mrs. Herman Baginsky, New 
Orleans, La.; Mrs. Milton Gevurtz, Portland, Ore. 













These officers with Mrs. Hugo Dalsheimer, Baltimore, 
Md., immediate past president of NFTS, and five mem- 
bers of the Board constitute the Executive Committee. 
Miss Jane Evans was reelected as Executive Director. 
Mrs. Hugo Dalsheimer installed all newly elected leaders 
of NFTS. 

From the business sessions Mrs. Harry L. Rosenbaum, 
Roanoke, Va., thairman, presented the report of the 
Committee on Constitutional Revisions. The NFTS Exec- 
utive Committee has been increased in size by two mem- 
bers, its quorum raised to eight. . . . Article 20 on the 
Committee on Peace and World Relations has been re- 
written to include a reference to social justice. Mrs. Elmer 
Moyer, Dayton, Ohio, treasurer of NFTS, reported that 
because of the fine response of Sisterhoods, NFTS would 
make an additional allocation of $15,000 each for 1958- 
59 for student aid to the Hebrew Union College-Jewish 
Institute of Religion and the youth program of the Na- 
tional Federation of Temple Youth. 


Awards 


Mrs. J. J. Zofness, Encino, Calif., chairman of the YES 
Fund, and Mrs. Morton Goldstein, Baltimore, Md., 
chairman of Uniongrams, presented awards for their re- 
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the UAHC and NFTS. 


spective committees. Awards were also made to the win- 
ners of the NFTS Program Contest by Mrs. Perry Segal, 
Chicago, IIl., and Mrs. Alan Ross, St. Louis, Mo., chair- 
man and vice-chairman respectively of NFTS Committee 
on Programs. The names of the winners were carried in 
the Chanukah issue of AMERICAN JUDAISM. Resolutions 
opposing segregation, discrimination in housing, and cap- 
ital punishment were unanimously passed. The convention 
also called for the enactment of a sound immigration law 
and for controlled universal disarmament under U.N. 
safeguards. The resolutions were presented by Mrs. Her- 
man Roseman, Hamden, Conn., chairman of the Resolu- 
tions Committee. 


Sisterhood Shares in the Development Fund 


A plan whereby individual NFTS members and other 
Reform women would participate in the $15,000,000 
Development Fund for the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations and the Hebrew Union College-Jewish 
Institute of Religion was enthusiastically endorsed by the 
Board of Directors. In introducing the plan, Mrs. Irving 
E. Hollobow, NFTS’ first vice-president, said, “The 
challenge to us can best be met under the title, ‘Sisterhood 
Shares in the Development Fund for American Judaism.’ 
Sisterhood Shares shall be open for subscription by indi- 
viduals (in contrast to Sisterhood Treasuries) in. any 
amount requested, but no share shall be for less than 
$100, payable if so desired, in four annual installments of 
$25.00 each.” In seconding the endorsement, Mrs. Harry 
Jacobson, second vice-president, asserted, “It is not with 
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A MODEL SISTERHOOD JUDAICA SHOP was one of the popular exhibits at the Miami Beach biennials of 








surprise but as a tremendous stimulus that we face the 
challenge of a $1,000,000 benefaction to be presented 
through the effort and dedication of individual women to 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations and the 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion. .. .” 
Mrs. Hugo Dalsheimer, Baltimore, Md., was appointed 
chairman of the new Special Committee on Sisterhood 
Shares. 


Convention Quotes 
Mrs. Henry Monsky, president of NFTS, said in her 
acceptance address: “... Every phase of our Sisterhood 
activities must continue to demonstrate our determination, 
that despite the fact that we live in a world clouded by 
fear .. . in a world of disillusionment with the values of 
materialism . . . we know that the basic truths of our 
religion are eternal and are applicable to every age. ... 
Together we shall plan to reinterpret these basic truths 
and to translate them into action. For well we know that 
if we are to live our lives meaningfully, we will express, 
in our actions, the ideas we profess... .” 

Miss Jane Evans, NFTS Executive Director, in a paper 
entitled, “Changing Concepts in Program Patterns,” 
asked: “ . . . What is it that people really want today 
from their organizations and their meetings? We are 
seeking some added knowledge and insight, as well as 
opportunities for service in emotionally and intellectually 
satisfying causes to give genuine meaning to our lives....” 

Miss Eleanor Schwartz, introduced as the newly ap- 
pointed Associate Director of NFTS, stated: “This is a 
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moment and experience that I have awaited impatiently 
—the privilege and opportunity to work with you, whom 
I already know so well through your children.” 

In the keynote address to the Assembly, Rabbi Jacob 


P. Rudin, Great Neck, N. Y., spoke on “Our World and 
Our Faith: Challenge and Response.” “What does our 
faith pose against the challenges of the world?” he asked. 
“The world says, ‘Destruction.’ The Jewish faith says, 
‘God.’ The world says, ‘Hurry. . . .” The Jewish faith says, 
‘Quiet. It is the Sabbath Day.’ The world shouts . . . the 
Jewish faith speaks quietly, and there is the clarity of 
prayer.” 


SISTERHOOD WINS 
NEWSPAPER AWARD 


Tempe BETH EL SISTERHOOD of St. 
Petersburg, Fla., 
president, 


Mrs. Sidney Weinman, 
won third place in the St. 
Petersburg Times contest for the 1959 
Women’s Club of the Year. The group 
won the award in the Service to the 
County division, for transcribing printed 
matter into Braille for the use of visual- 
ly-handicapped children in the county 
schools. These children are taught along- 





MRS. JONAS WEISS, Mrs. Gerald Cordell, and Mrs. Irwin Kasanof of Beth El Sisterhood, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., with Gary Shimel, blind youngster who is reading from book which these women helped 


transcribe into Braille. 
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side their sighted fellows because of | 
the library of books made available to | 
them through the Sisterhood Braillists, 
headed by Mrs. Irwin Kasanof. A num- 
ber of Christian women are also work- 


ing with the group. 
The Brailling done by the Sisterhood 
has been a boon to the county’s blind 
children, according to the testimony of 
the consultant to 
school system. 


the blind for the 


Results 

“The most important effect (of the NFTS Convention), 
in my opinion,” reported one of the delegates to her Sis- 
terhood, “was the feeling of oneness with the 1,000,000 
men, women and children of the Reform Movement in 
Judaism today. To see the enthusiasm of the leaders who 
traveled great distances to speak to us, and the enthusiasm 
of the housewives turned delegate, was a rare display of 
what I chose to call ‘religion at work’. . . everyone left 
for home . ... rieher in knowledge and inspiration.” 








maxe MORE MONEY 


Without any investment by selling our line of: 
* BOUTIQUES * NOVELTIES 
* GADGETS © GIFT ITEMS 
and Featuring a Full Line of: 
¢ PERSONALIZED NAPKINS 
* STATIONERY, ETC. 


You will be dealing with the nation’s largest 
manufacturer of Gifts N’ Gadgets 
Write, phone or visit our showroom for 
your free “Money Making Kit’’ 


PURSE MATES 


614 Burnside Ave., Dept. G, Inwood 96, L.I., N.Y. 














BOYS & GIRLS 


CAMP HADAR ‘tae Pa 


CLINTON, CONN, 
“Hadar is the Best by Far’ 


Superb location—100 acres of beautiful 
country. Private lake, Boating, Fishing, Ca- 
noe trips, Ceramics, Music, Dance instruc- 
tion, all sport facilities, Filtered swimming 
pool. Riflery, Overnight Hikes, Horseback 
Riding. Mature Staff. Conn. Turnpike di- 
rect to camp. Dietary Laws. 
MAX & PHYLLIS KLEIMAN, Directors 
64 Victoria Road 
Middletown, Conn. ¢ 


Diamond 7-1459 
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Lake Front Camps 
in Southern Maine 
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for BROCHURES 
; MR. AND MRS. A. ARON GANS, founders-directors 
t 27 JAMES ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. + AS 7-3756 


HIGH POINT 


CAMPS ———— 


1923-1960 


BOYS 4-15 GIRLS 
WEST SHOKAN, ULSTER COUNTY, N. Y. 


FAY and MANNY 
SONNENREICH 


Directors 

















336 Central Park West, New York 25, N.Y. 
MO 3-9133 
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HERE AND THERE IN 
THE SISTERHOOD WORLD 


IN KENSINGTON, MD., Temple Emanuel THE SISTERHOOD of Congregation B’nai | 


Sisterhood holds “coffee klatches” at Jehudah of Kansas City, Mo., presented 
various homes for prospective members. as one of their programs for the year, 
A member of the Sisterhood Board “Panel of Americans,” consisting of five 
attends each session, outlines the aims women of widely divergent backgrounds 
and functions of Sisterhood, and is a Protestant, a Jew, a Negro, a 
prepared to answer any questions that Catholic sister, and a Bahai. 
are raised. * ox & 

Pee nie TEMPLE BETH HI: LEL of North Holly- 
THE SISTERHOOD of the Washington He- wood, Calif., plans a “Surprise Dinner” 
brew Congregation sponsored a House project as a money-raising affair. 
Tour recently. Five beautiful Wash- Women are asked to volunteer as host- 
ington, D.C., homes were open to the esses. At the next meeting, prospective 
public. Afternoon sherry was served in guests draw the name of their hostess 
one of the homes. The cost of admission out of a hat, but do not tell anyone 
was three dollars. which name they have drawn. Each 

rw oe hostess is prepared to serve six couples, 
THE ADULT EDUCATION COMMITTEE Of each of which pays five dollars for the 
Beth Zion Temple Sisterhood, Johns- dinner. Drinks are served at fifty cents 
town, Pa., extends an “invitation to each. Before the dinner the chairman of 
learning” to its members and friends. the project discusses the menu with the 
The registration fee of four dollars en- hostess to see that the best possible meal 
titles the students to a choice of one of for the least amount of money will be 
the six courses given for eight con- served. After deducting her “expenses | 
secutive Sunday evenings from 7:30 to the hostess turns over the proceeds for 
8:45 p.M. Among the courses given are: donor credit. | 
the History of the Art of the Jews; Po- a ae 
etry and Meaning; Conversational Rus- 
sian; Comparative Religion; the Drama. 

* * * 








UNITED HEBREW TEMPLE in Fort 
Smith, Ark., sponsored a very success- 
ful “Foodarama” which combined a 
luncheon and “take home” food sale. | 
Large quantities of foods were prepared 
ahead of time, some of which were 
frozen. Items which sold extremely well 
were Jewish specialties. The affair was 
publicized throughout the city and many 
non-Jews were also present. Our in- 
formant reports that much good will 
was generated. 


THE ROSE E. LAZARUS SISTERHOOD of 
Columbus, Ohio, solved the personnel 
problem by inviting all the women who 
had joined in the past five years to come 
to a cook-out at the home of the 
president. As a result, forty-five women 
signed up for definite assignments in 
Sisterhood work. 
* * ok 

TEMPLE BETH ISRAEL SISTERHOOD of 
Charlotte, N. C., held a very successful 
specialty supper at which each Sister- 
hood woman either made her own 


specialty for the dinner or gave a mone- project, a flannelboard with cut-outs to 
tary contribution. sell for one dollar, which is suitable for 


x * * children of kindergarten age. 


3% 1 * 
B’NAI ISRAEL SISTERHOOD, Petoskey, 
Mich., has created, as a fund-raising 


AT A PARTY for 100 patients at the of oe 


nearby Veterans Hospital given by this A UNITED NATIONS program entitled 
same Beth El Sisterhood of Charlotte, “Women of the World” was recently 
an electrifying experience took place. presented by the Sisterhood of Central 
One of the women patients who had Synagogue, Rockville Centre, N. Y. A 
maintained a belligerent silence, was so panel from the Permanent Missions to 
moved by the kindness of these women, the United Nations, representing ten 
that she spoke for the first time in six different countries, participated in the 
months. discussions. 
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SLAIN MA ANNAN 
_ How times have changed... 
especially for 

the diabetic! 
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Before the discovery of insulin in 1921, 
the treatment for diabetes was one of 
“undernutrition”—actually slow starva- 
tion. The diabetic lived an invalid’s life. 
Happily, today, if you’re diabetic, you 
can enjoy a long, productive life by fol- 
lowing your doctor’s program of diet 
and medication. 

The diabetic often can eat almost all 
types of foods, but in specific amounts. 
Carbohydrates are limited, which some- 
times restricts the variety of foods—espe- 
cially sweet foods. But thousands have 
solved this problem with sweet D-Zerta® 
Gelatin. Made entirely without sugar, 
one serving has only 12 calories. 
D-Zerta Gelatin has so little carbohy- 
drate, the diabetic usually can eat as 
much as he likes, as often as he likes. 

D-Zerta Gelatin comes in six deli- 
cious flavors. It combines well with many 
foods for tempting entrees and salads. 

Ask your doctor about D-Zerta Gel- 
atin...and D-Zerta Pudding, too. He’ll 
recommend them. D-Zerta is made by 
General Foods, the makers of Jell-O® 
Desserts. It’s available at grocery stores, 


O-Zerta Gelatins and Puddings are certified 
Kosher. Look for the K on the package, 








Listen to... 


the MESSAGE OF ISRAEL 


Now in our 25th year. 
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WAYNE COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


WORK CAMP FOR TEENAGERS 


Counsellor in Training Program 
GOLF, TENNIS, SAILING, TRIPS 


Inquiries invited from 
Particular Parents 


For brochure write or phone ? 

CHARLES W. KLEIN, Director 

20A South Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 
YO 3-0011 


























BOOK OF APPRECIATION *, 


PERPETUATE GRATITUDE 
TO DONORS AND 
MEMBERS 





IN 
HAND 
CHASED 
BRONZE 


Two sizes: 25” x 
32” up to 3250 
names; 15’ x 
18” up to 1050 


A fitting and decorative tribute to last 
forever. Solid bronze with covers to your 
special design. Heavy etched copper pages 
with raised letters. ADD-A-NAME fea- 
ture for more names. Also available in 
aluminum. 


WRITE MR. BEN RAPPAPORT 
FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
OF PLAQUES 


SINCE 1882 


Ager 


BROTHERS, INC. 


671 W. 4th St. Cincinnati 3, Ohio 

















Audio-Visual Ideas for 
Religious Education 


New booklet tells 
how religious ed- 
ucation benefits 
from an effective 
audio-visual 
program. Offers 
practical sugges- 
tions to teachers, 
religious and lay 
leaders. Fully 
illustrated. Prepared 
by Victor Animatograph Corporation, 
pioneer manufacturer of precision 
audio-visual equipment. 

For your free copy mail coupon to: 
Victor Animatograph Corporation, 
Division of Kalart, Plainville, Conn. 
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| THESE TWENTY-FOUR embroidered panels on 


the doors enclosing the Ark in Temple Beth El at 
Chappaqua, N.Y., were done in gold coils on 
brown velvet by ten women of the temple. 


WOMEN’S GUILD 
CREATES PANELS 
FOR TEMPLE ART 


NSPIRED by an exhibit of embroidery 
at the Katonah, N. Y. library, by the 
world-famous artist, Mariska Karasz, a 
group from Temple Beth El in Chappa- 
qua, N. Y., embroidered twenty-four 
panels in gold for the interiors of the 
ark doors in the temple. Mrs. Richard 
Bleier, a past president of the Women’s 
Guild of the temple and currently vice- 
president of NFTS District #3, de- 
signed the panels after seeing the ex- 
hibit. The group worked on the project, 


| one day each week for three years. 








The materials for the work were 
financed by the women. They met each 
week at the home of one of the mem- 
bers, and everyone but the hostess con- 
tributed $1.00 for materials. The em- 
broidery is done in different shades of 
gold bullion coils on brown velvet. The 
women used a modern technique of 
embroidering that was created by 
Mariska Karasz. This type of work is 
similar to crocheting or knitting. The 
project was dedicated to Rabbi Solomon 
Kahn Kaplan who has recently left the 
Congregation after ten years of service 
in Temple Beth El. 

Assisting Mrs. Bleier in embroidering 
the panels were: Mrs. Arthur Eisenberg, 
Ossining; Mrs. Seymour Gloger, Briar- 
cliff “anor; Mesdames Milton Gold, 
Charles Talbot, Milton Wolman, and 
Saul Grossbard, all of Pleasantville; 
Mesdames Gerald Gottlieb and Philip 
Schechter of Amawalk, and Mrs. Jacob 
Schwartz, of Mt. Kisco. 

The panels on the left door represent 
the twelve tribes of Israel and the Jew- 
ish holidays. 








ARTICLES MADE BY members of the Golden Age 
Group of Temple Emanu-El, New York City. 


LIFE BEGINS AT... ? 


Now IN ITS SIXTH YEAR, the Center for 
Older People of Temple Emanu-El, New 
York City, offers a variety of activities 
to keep its approximately 175 members 
busy and happy. Instruction is offered 
in painting, arts and crafts, sewing, 
knitting, and English. Those who are 
not interested in “doing” may play 
games such as dominoes, chess and 
scrabble, read magazines, or chat with 
friends. Programs of movies, speakers, 
and parties for special occasions are 
offered. Dancing and coffee are part of 
the meetings which are held every Mon- 
day afternoon. 

The mimeographed magazine put out 
by the group once a year contains 
poems and articles full of enthusiastic 
praise for the Center. “If you take a 
good look at our faces,” writes Philip 
Lemlich, one of the members, “you 
will notice we look younger than we 
are, which happened since we joined 
this Center. Each Monday we want to 
come earlier to be among our friends.” 
Mrs. Ida Schneier, another member, 
comments: “After our arts and crafts 
program and after having refreshments, 
sometimes we have a film or a speaker 
or a game, and then we older folks 
have dances of different kinds, which 
make us feel like eighteen rather than 
eighty.” 

A very pleasant extra-curricular ac- 
tivity was the marriage last year of 
two of the members who met in the 
Center. A lovely pre-wedding party was 
tendered them by the group. 

The Center is sponsored by the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary of Temple Emanu-El. 
Mrs. Edgar K. Simon is chairman of 
the project. Mrs. Walter B. Haas is 
president of the Sisterhood. 
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UAHC CAMPS 





T he story of the UAHC 





Camp-Institutes becomes more 
exciting with each telling. 
More than five thousand chil- 
dren and adults attended 
camping sessions of Reform 
Jewish orientation during the 
year 1959. The pleasure of 
reporting this fact is enhanced 
by the promise that during 
the year 1960, the figure will 
be considerably enlarged. 
Registration for the summer 
sessions is now open. 

For information, write: Rabbi 
Erwin L. Herman, UAHC, 838 
Fifth Avenue, New York 21, 
New York. 


UAHC Camps are: 
Union Institute, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Camp for Living Judaism, 
Saratoga, Cal. 

Union Institute, 
Zionsville, Ind. 

Joseph and Betty Harlam 
Camp, Kresgeville, Pa. 

Joseph Eisner Camp In- 
stitute for Living Juda- 


ism, Great Barrington, 
Mass. 


§ Need more be said? 
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THE NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF TEMPLE BROTHERHOODS 








International Brotherhood and Peace 


Houston Convention Theme Nov. 17-20 


A TEMPLE BROTHERHOOD Convention 
of vast scope and significance has been 
planned for November 17-20, 1960 at 
the beautiful Shamrock-Hilton Hotel in 
colorful Houston, Texas. 

It will be the first international con- 
vention of the National Federation of 
Temple Brotherhoods and its Jewish 
Chautauqua Society. More than a thou- 
sand delegates from all parts of the 
United States and Canada and many 
foreign countries are expected to attend. 

The convention will serve as a spring- 
board for the extension of Liberal Juda- 
ism into Latin America. Representatives 
of Central and South American coun- 
tries will participate in the program. A 
post-convention group tour to Mexico 
City and Acapulco has been arranged. 

Internationally prominent figures in 
government, education and religion will 
address the major sessions, including a 
Saturday night forum on world peace 
and a gala Sunday night convention ban- 
quet. A dozen seminars are being organ- 
ized by the National Convention Com- 
mittee to give direction and inspiration 
to the religious, fellowship and cultural 
activities of the temple brotherhoods. 

Early advance registration is urged to 
facilitate the convention arrangements, 
which include home hospitality for all 
out-of-town delegates prior to Friday 
night services. A large entertainment 
fund has been raised by the Local Con- 
vention Committee, chairmanned by 
Lewis A. Lowenstein and _ co-chair- 
manned by Robert A. Epstein and 
William J. Spitz. The Houston host 
brotherhoods at Temples Beth Israel and 
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Emanuel are planning a unique Western 
style warm-up, Thursday night dinner 
dance and several special programs for 
ladies. Hence, three dinner functions, 
three luncheons and several receptions 
and other entertainment will be included 
in the registration fee of $60 per couple, 
$35 for men and $25 for women. 

Some brotherhoods pay the registra- 
tion fees of their delegates and others 
Share the travel expense. In addition, 
delegates may deduct the convention ex- 
penses from their income tax and those 
of their wives, too, if they are members 
of the Jewish Chautauqua Society and 
attend the JCS sessions. 

Forms are being mailed to all Temple 
brotherhoods to list their delegates and 
official visitors. Ladies are considered 
official visitors. When these are received 
NFTB will promptly mail them creden- 
tials, hotel room reservation cards and 
other convention data. 





SHAMROCK-HILTON HOTEL, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


HERE is the tentative digest program: 


Wednesday Evening, November 16 


REGISTRATION 
Fellowship 
Board Dinner Meeting 
Thursday, November 17 


8:30 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 


Presidents’ Breakfast 
OPENING BUSINESS 
MEETING 
Appointment of Conven- 
tion Committees 
LUNCHEON MEETING 
SEMINARS 
Ladies Fashion Show 
WESTERN WARM-UP 
DINNER DANCE 
Friday, November 18 
8:30 a.m. JCS Chairmen’s Breakfast 
10:00 a.m. 2nd BUSINESS SESSION 
Election of New Board 
JCS LUNCHEON 
SEMINARS 
Ladies Shopping Tour 
Board Election of Officers 
5:30 p.m. HOME HOSPITALITY 
8:15 p.m. RELIGIOUS SERVICES 
Saturday, November 19 
9:30 p.m. 
10:00 a.m. 
11:30 a.m. 
2:00 p.m. 


12:30 p.m. 
2:00 p.m. 
2:00 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 


12:30 p.m. 
2:00 p.m. 
2:00 p.m. 
4:00 p.m. 


Short Religious Service 
Study Session—Retreat 
JCS Life Members Brunch 
Rice-TCU Football Game 
Boat Trip—Houston Port 
Planned Tours 

8:30 p.m. PEACE FORUM 


Sunday, November 20 


8:30 a.m. Past Presidents’ Breakfast 

10:00 a.m. SEMINARS 

12:30 pm. LUNCHEON MEETING 

2:00 p.m. 3rd BUSINESS SESSION 
Reports of Seminars 
Resolutions 

4:00 p.m. Board Meeting 

6:00 p.m. Reception 

7:00 p.m. Convention Banquet 
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Motivation for Jewish Culture 


by DR. SOLOMON B. FREEHOF 


| WAS FORTUNATE that the few remarks 
about Jewish adult education that I gave 
at the NFTB Convention in Pittsburgh 
{wo years ago were so well received. I 
am encouraged, therefore, to continue 
with the theme. 

The dean of one of the great law 
schools in one of the Ivy League col- 
leges complained recently of the quality 
of the graduate students that are ac- 
cepted into his law school. He said: 
“Most of them that we get these days 
can’t read a book.” Of course, they are 
literate; they know the words, but they 
do not read. 

Self-culture is a matter of motivation. 
It is a matter of how strong the desire is 
to attain it, how much you really care, 
whether you care enough for the self- 
discipline involved. 

Whether the National Federation of 
Temple Brotherhoods will achieve some- 
thing tangible and permanent with its 
adult education program depends, of 
course, upon how strong its motivation 
is. Motivation is rooted rather deep in 
the human personality. The question of 
why we do things, what drives us to 
uncomfortable tasks until they become 
pleasant, has to be approached in a 
round-about way. 

On a recent trip to England, we 
visited the great cathedrals, and at a 
leisurely pace travelled the green and 
gracious countryside of England. I'd like 
to introduce the subject of motivation 
for culture from a much more humble 
English phenomenon than the great 
Gothic cathedrals. I want to say some- 
thing about the taverns. The English 
pubs are historic institutions. They date 
back in their chief development to the 
stage-coach days. At every point on the 
English road, where it was necessary to 
change from one relay of horses to an- 
other, there was an inn established. 





Dr. Freehof is rabbi of Rodef Shalom 
Temple, Pittsburgh, Pa. He is president 
of the World Union for Progressive Ju- 
daism and immediate past chairman of 
the Commission on Jewish Education. 
This article is excerpted from a stirring 
address he delivered at the NF TB Board 
meeting in Miami Beach, Fla. Novem- 
ber 12, 1959. 
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Signs on the old English taverns go 
back to the very beginning of the insti- 
tution, and always they are marked by 
a picture of a lion, or of a blue dragon, 
or a purple boar: thus “The Lion and 
the Mouse,” “The Rampant Dragon,” 
“The Blue Boar” and such. Now if this 
inn was The Blue Boar, why didn’t they 
just write out the words The Blue Boar? 
Why did they invariably have only a pic- 
ture and never the words? For the sim- 
ple reason that in the stage-coach days 
the average Englishman was illiterate. 
Since he couldn’t read, the only way to 
identify the pub was by the picture. 


Pubs and Cathedrals 


The reason the cathedrals developed 
those magnificent stained glass windows 
with various scenes of the Bible, old 
and new, was that the average person 
couldn’t have read the Bible. Those 
multi-colored walls of splendor were the 
radiant Bible of the unlettered and the 
illiterate. So the English past in almost 
every institution that you touch, noble 
or humble, reveals the fact that going 
back three or four centuries almost 
everybody was unlettered. 

At that time every Jew could read. He 
had to read, or otherwise he couldn’t 
pray, because there was a prayer book 
from which he had to pray. You have a 
cultured Christian friend. Go back in his 
family history five generations, unless it 
happens to be an old New England fam- 
ily, and you come to a man who couldn’t 
read or write. In your family you would 
have to go back 2000 years. We have 
the longest sequence of mass literacy in 
the history of the world. I bid you think 
With me how this occurred. When you 
understand how it occurred you will un- 
derstand the motivation for culture in 
our religious tradition. 

A great Pharoah lived in Egypt in the 
year 1500 B.C. or so. His name was 
Akhenaton. He was spiritually a great 
Pharoah, because unlike any other he 
was a monotheist. The idea of mono- 
theism struck like a lightning flash out 
king was eager that monotheism should 
become the religion of all Egypt. He ap- 





parently had the power to achieve his 
aim. All Egyptian Pharoahs were them- 
selves deemed to be divine, and so his 
power was absolute. And yet, his aim to 
make monotheists of the Egyptians, who 
were one of the two cultured peoples of 
antiquity, failed so utterly that the mo- 
ment he died his very name was chiseled 
out of the monuments, and he was for- 
gotten until almost the present day when 
Egyptologists rediscovered his name and 
his era. 


Akhenaton and Moses 

At the same time that Akhenaton 
failed to achieve monotheism in Egypt, 
the same brilliant logical idea that there 
is only one unity in the world, one law, 
one system, one meaning, one creator, 
one God, that concept which is the 
foundation of all modern science, came 
out of Egypt with Moses and a group of 
ex-slaves. Why did Moses, without gov- 
ernmental authority, succeed where Ak- 
henaton, with all his political power, 
failed? Because it was realized that be- 
lief in monotheism required another 
kind of a mind than did a belief in poly- 
theism and paganism. Any untutored 
peasant could believe in polytheism. It’s 
all simple and obvious. Here is the sky 
and there is a god in the sky. Here is a 
tree and there is a god in the tree. And 
in case you forget about the gods, here 
are your little idols to remind you. Poly- 
theism is no great strain, but to believe 
in a invisible eternal takes a 
philosopher. 

If then, monotheism was to live, these 
simple exiles from Egypt had to be edu- 
cated into philosophy, into the power of 

(Continued on page 24) 
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thinking. The prophets gave them no 
rest, lectured them on their errors, and 
gradually there evolved among our an- 
cestors a system of study which applied 
to everybody. It began in the synagogue 
with the reading of Scripture, its trans- 
lation and interpretation, and then went 
deeper into the development of Halaka, 
Mishnah and Talmud. But all of it was 
meant for everybody. It was the first 
adult education in the history of man. 
It had to be so, or else monotheism 
could not have lived. It would have 
died, as it must have died many times 
before. Because our religion, for some 
mysterious reason developed adult edu- 
cation, monotheism could never die 
again. A thousand philosophers could 
perish, but the idea of the God eternal 
and omnipresent was in the mind of 
every man, woman and child of Israel. 
Now monotheism was in the world per- 
manently. 

Without going into the complexities 
of the development of adult education, 
here you see its strong motivation. It is 
tied inextricably with our religion. Our 
religion would have been impossible 
without it. And no matter how we de- 
veloped later, into what difficult com- 
plexities in which Talmudic intricacies 
grew, no matter how difficult the study 
of it was, it was always meant for every- 
body. Because just as everybody had a 
worship obligation, so he had a self- 
educating obligation. That is why the 
rabbis say “If you study, don’t boast of 
your attainments. That’s why God cre- 
ated you.” You cannot be a Jew, truly, 
without adult education. 


Reform Relates to Life Today 
But our problem is this: We under- 
stand that as a general proposition. 
Adult education was an inevitable duty, 
if monotheism was to live, because an 
ignorant person cannot grasp it alto- 
gether. But it developed into a tremen- 
dously difficult sort of a culture. A fur- 
ther difficulty is that it has by now 
largely vanished. Some pious people, 
self-isolated from modern life, try in a 
gallant way to maintain the old studies, 
but the old studies are largely gone. This 
fact gives us a typical Reform problem. 
The problem of Reform was always 
essentially the same. Great institutions 
of the Jewish past vanished before we 
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came on the scene. We abolished noth- 
ing, but we were the ones who tried to 
build amidst the ruins. The old Jewish 
culture had largely died. It is almost im- 
possible to revive it as it was, because its 
subject matter referred to a type of life 
which no longer exists. It has little rele- 
vance to life today. Reform has to deal 
with this fact, as it has dealt with the 
problem of vanished Jewish authority, 
as it has to do with neglected Jewish 
ceremonies, namely, to find the basic 
spirit and try to clothe the spirit in a 
new form. That in essence is our task. 

Without Jewish adult education we 
are not truly Jews. The principle once 
proclaimed is still true: An ignorant 
man is only potentially a religious Jew. 
Yet, the old education is not for us, ex- 
cept in a vague sense. Our job then is to 
rise up, to work out plans, and above all 
to reconvert the modern American Jew- 
ish people to the old conviction that 
self-education is indispensable to their 
lives, and that they cannot be Jewish 
without it. 

Now where the temple men’s clubs 
come in, it seems to me, is to use their 
tremendous dynamism. You are not 
alone in this task. We have a Joint Com- 
mission comprised of the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis and Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations 
that is devoting itself to adult educa- 
tion. Their work and your work will be 
different. There is no need to cross each 
other. The convincing of people that 
they need and should seek, for the sake 
of their faith, self culture, that is your 
task and no one can do it as well. And 
as you do it, you will complete the evo- 
lution of men’s clubs. 


Men’s clubs began for a very simple 


and worthy purpose. Our institutions | 


were new; people from different cities 


and from different families met in them. | 


Every Reform congregation at a certain 
stage is new and full of strangers. Even 
the old congregations are constantly get- 
ting new people. It was essential to in- 
tegrate them as a brotherhood. They 
apply a needed blessing of sociability. 


Three-Stage Development 
Then you turned from friendship to 


propaganda. Do not scorn the word 
propaganda. I know the word has in re- 
cent years, because of false propaganda, 
gotten a bad odor. But I'd like you to 
know the Latin origin of the word, 
which is to “make grow” to propagate. 
The word “propaganda” is in the title of 
one of the most honored divisions of the 
Catholic Church in Rome, that division 
which deals with spreading knowledge 
of the Catholic faith all over the world. 
The Pope’s cabinet is divided into divi- 
sions which are called congregations, i.e. 
Congregation of Cardinals. That partic- 
ular congregation is called “Congregatio 
de Propagandu Fidei,” The Congrega- 
tion for the Propagation of the Faith. 
That is your second men’s club task, 
Chautauqua, the propagation of the 
knowledge of our faith in the general 
American world. 

Now your third task is to re-establish 
the intelligent congregation, which is 
indispensable in our Jewish history. The 
first men’s club step was our relation to 
each other. Our second step was in re- 
lation to our fellow Americans of other 
faiths. Now you are entering into your 
great relation to a noble and intellectual 
past. May God bless your new venture. 
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Achievement Award Winners 


In RECOGNITION of outstanding achieve- 
ment by individual temple brotherhoods 
in 1958-59, the NFTB Board announced 
at its Fall meeting in Miami Beach win- 
ners of the Fein, Wartell, Lyons and 
Baum Plaques, the top brotherhood 
awards. 

The Fein Plaque, awarded annually 
to the outstanding large brotherhood 
with a membership of 300 or more, was 
won by the Men’s Council of Jewish 
Community Center, White Plains, N. Y. 
The plaque is the gift of Louis Fein, of 
Temple Israel Brotherhood, New York. 

The Wartell Plaque, for the best me- 
dium sized brotherhood with a member- 
ship under 300, was given to Men’s 
Club of Temple Beth Am, Chicago. The 
plaque was donated by Gerald L. War- 
tell, Temple Sholom Men’s_ Club, 
Chicago. 

The Lyons Plaque, given to the out- 
standing small brotherhood with a mem- 
bership of 200 or less, was won by Tem- 
ple Ahavath Chesed Brotherhood, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. Julian Lyons, NFTB 
Board member, Lincoln, Neb. is the 
donor. 

Forty-four entries were judged by the 
Achievement Awards Committee, chair- 
manned by DeWitt B. Bayer, NFTB 
Board member, Chicago. Judging was 
based on exceptional performance in 
nine categories: Jewish Chautauqua So- 
ciety, service to the temple, adult edu- 
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cation, youth activities, membership, 
contribution to regional brotherhood ac- 
tivities, community relations, general 
programming, and other activities. 
The White Plains brotherhood 
achieved 215% of its JCS quota in 
1958-59; sponsored a series of Sunday 
morning seminars devoted to Jewish 
study; joins with the sisterhood in spon- 
soring an annual concert, which last 
year netted $8,600 for the temple; pro- 
vides ushers at worship services, and 
traffic control for the Religious School; 
conducts a Brotherhood Sabbath, and 
sponsors an Integration Breakfast to ac- 
quaint new members with temple opera- 
tion. It led the nation last year in the 





NFTB membership drive among large 
clubs by securing 121 new members, an 
increase of 31%. 

Winner in the medium club class, 
Men’s Club of Temple Beth Am, raised 
150% of its JCS quota; conducted a 
daily religious service and an original 
Brotherhood Sabbath, and sponsored a 
theater party for the temple building 
fund. As part of its adult education pro- 
gram, a weekly series of Loop Fellow- 
ship Luncheons were held at which 
guest lecturers spoke on topics of Jewish 
interest. This brotherhood also sponsors 
a blood bank, a bowling league and a 
golf tournament, a Boy Scout Troop, 
Cub Scout and Brownie Pack. It is rep- 
resented on the South Shore Civic Com- 
mission and on the Board of the Jewish 
Family Community Service. 





Winner in the small club class, Tem- 
ple Ahavath Chesed Brotherhood raised 
180% of its JCS quota last year, spon- 
sored an essay contest on brotherhood 
at Jacksonville University, was host to 
ministers of other faiths at an inter-faith 
meeting, and sponsored an intra-faith 
dinner. The brotherhood sponsored a 
blood bank and programs for the temple 
youth and the Hebrew Home for the 
Aged. Last year the club was host to the 
Southeast NFTB Regional Convention. 

Certificates for outstanding perform- 
ance were awarded to Temple Emanuel 
Brotherhood, Beverly Hills, Calif., and 
Wilshire Boulevard Temple Men’s Club, 
Los Angeles, in the large club class; 
Men’s Club of Temple Sinai, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Men’s Club of Sharey 
Tefilo, East Orange, N. J. in the medium 
class, and Men’s Club of Beth Sholom 
Peoples Temple, Brooklyn and Temple 
Beth Israel Men’s Club, Sharon, Pa., in 
the small club class. 

The Baum Plaque, donated by De- 
Wald Baum, NFTB Board.member, Los 
Angeles, awarded annually to the out- 
standing brotherhood in the country for 
JCS achievement, was given to South 
Street Temple Men’s Club, Lincoln, 
Neb. Although a club with less than 
fifty members, it has achieved quota for 
nine consecutive years. Under the able 
leadership of Julian Lyons, NFTB 
Board member and D. David Nefsky, 
JCS Chairman, the brotherhood placed 
first in the country with 339% of quota. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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BASIC BOOKS OF THE MONTH 





Basic JUDAISM” by the late Rabbi 
Milton Steinberg is one of the 12 books 
on NFTB’s Basic Book List for Under- 
standing Judaism. 

The book, published by Harcourt- 
Brace offers the reader an opportunity 
to obtain a sound knowledge of the 
ideals, beliefs and practices of Judaism. 

Milton Steinberg, although a Con- 
servative rabbi, was non-denominational 
in his approach, directing his book to 
three groups of people: (1) Those be- 
lieving Jews who may be encouraged to 
live their religion more consistently and 
forthrightly, (2) Those indifferent Jews 
who, through reading this book, will 
“establish a rapport with the Jewish 
tradition,” and (3) Those non-Jews who 
desire to secure an “objective under- 
standing of the Jewish religion.” 

This book, though brief, is scholarly, 
concise and objective. It is interpretive 
as well as descriptive. Rabbi Steinberg 
not only writes of the traditional inter- 
pretation of Judaism but also of Judaism 
as it applies to modern day living. 

“Basic Judaism” has been selected by 
the Jewish Chautauqua Society as one 
of the books it donates to college li- 
braries on request. The book is an im- 
portant addition to every Jewish home 
library. It also is an excellent text for a 
temple brotherhood adult education 
course. Study outlines on this volume 
are available through NFTB. 

Single copies of the book may be ob- 
tained for $2.25. Temple brotherhoods 
may purchase the book in quantity from 
NFTB at a discount price of $1.80 for 
use in their study courses. 
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On: CAN LEARN a lot of Judaism by 
reading “Reaching for the Moon,” an in- 
spiring little book of sermons by Dr. 
Julius Mark, the distinguished senior 
rabbi of New York’s famous Temple 
Emanu-El. 

A master of homiletics, Dr. Mark has 
assembled in this 177-page volume, re- 
cently published by Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy ($3), two dozen addresses, 
which clearly interpret teachings of the 
Jewish faith as they relate to personal 
problems and society today. They are 
divided into four categories: “Faith For 
Our Times,” “Jews and Judaism,” 
“Christianity and Judaism” and “Re- 
ligion and Society.” 

Keep a copy at your bedside, and 
read a sermon a night for two weeks be- 
fore retiring. You will derive a deeper 
insight into life’s meaning and a re- 
freshed personality and spirit. 


NFTB 
838 Fifth Avenue 
New York 21, N. Y. 


Please send me .......... 


copies of: 
[] “Basic Judaism” 


[] “Reaching For the Moon” 
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LEBOW TO TOUR 
SOUTH AMERICA 


JCS executive director, will survey next 
Fall possibilities of extending Reform 
Judaism in Latin America. 

He will tour the major cities of Cen- 
tral and South America as a Sabbatical 
project after the Houston Biennial, visit- 
ing with local lay and religious leaders 
to discuss receptivity to Liberal Juda- 
ism. At the same time, he will contact 
university officials to introduce the Jew- 
ish Chautauqua Society program of edu- 
cation for better understanding of Jews 
and Judaism in these countries. 


Welcome, New Affiliates 

NFTB reached an historic milestone 
when the Brotherhood of Temple Beth 
Israel, Melbourne, Australia, recently be- 
came the 400th affiliated brotherhoot#. 
The president is Ralph A. Samuel. 
Other new affiliates are: Jericho, N.Y., 
TEMPLE OR ELOHIM BROTHER- 
HOOD, Pres., Lester Weaderhorn; 
Waco, Texas, RODEF SHOLOM 
BROTHERHOOD, Pres., Norman 
Paule. 





ACHIEVEMENT AWARD WINNERS 
(Continued from page 25) 


Certificates for outstanding JCS 
achievement were presented to Men’s 
Club of Temple Israel, Lawrence, N. Y., 
and Congregation Emanu-El Men’s 
Club, New York City. 

A bronze plate is engraved with the 
name of the annual winner and affixed 
permanently to each plaque, which is 
displayed in the temple of the winning 
brotherhood during the year. A replica 
of each plaque also is presented for the 
winning club’s permanent possession. 

Herbert Portes, NFTB secretary, 
Glencoe, Ill., and David Sheinart, NFTB 
Board member, Beverly Hills, have con- 
tributed two additional plaques to be 
awarded to the outstanding brother- 
hoods in the small and medium club 
classes for JCS achievement. The Baum 
Plaque in future years will be presented 
to the best club in the large class. 

Harold W. Dubinsky, past NFTB 
president, St. Louis, will present an 
annual award to the outstanding JCS 
chairman in each of the three classes. 
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SYLVAN LEBOW, who recently ob- | 
served his tenth anniversary as NFTB- | 
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Lecture Tonight 


By Harry Golden 


A S A BOY on the East Side my parents 
from Galicia looked with chagrin on 
what was going on in America. My 
mother trusted no one; it was the end of 
Judaism, she said, and most of all she 
didn’t trust the butcher. It’s all gone, she 
said, and she mourned the loss ef Jew- 
ishness in America. But 50 years later 
we've got chocolate matzos and Marilyn 
Monroe. 

And 50 years later I also saw, and my 
mother would have been pleased if she 
had known about it, 300 Presbyterian 
girls sitting on the grass on campus of 
Queens College in North Carolina in the 
warm Spring evening, listening to a 
rabbi discuss Judaism, under the aus- 
pices of the Jewish Chautauqua Society. 
That was a very heart-warming moment. 

The JCS is one of the finest and most 
constructive projects in the entire Amer- 
igan community. It involves no apolo- 
getics, no pleading, no defense work. It 
involves something which has been part 
of the American scene since the days of 
Benjamin Franklin. We have lost some 
of it, and the temple brotherhoods are 
keeping it alive. 

When I was a boy we couldn’t go 
three blocks without seeing a sign LEC- 
TURE TONIGHT. The immigrants 
came home from the factory, washed up 
and went to hear a lecture. I remember 
Will Durant at the Labor Temple on 
2nd Avenue, as a young man, and Clar- 





Harry Golden, author of the best sellers, 
“Only in America” and “For 2¢ Plain,” 
and editor of the Carolina Israelite, was 
honored as Man-of-the-Year by the 
Metropolitan Conference of NFTB in 
New York last year. 
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ence Darrow and Eugene V. Debs, 
Margaret Sanger, and all of them, “Lec- 
ture Tonight!” 

What tremendous intellectual vitality 
all of this produced. We don’t have 
much of that now, except for the Jewish 
Chautauqua Society, sponsored by the 
temple brotherhoods. This is going back 
and keeping alive one of the greatest of 
all American institutions, the lecture, 
“Lecture Tonight!” 

You would be pleased if you sat with 
me as I have at Winthrop College, a 
girls’ school in Rock Hill, South Caro- 
lina, to hear a rabbi tell them about Jews 
in America, and I went with another 
rabbi to Pembroke College, a college 
supported by the State of North Caro- 
lina for the Indians. 

Therefore, I have first-hand informa- 
tion on what the JCS accomplishes. I 
can’t think of a single activity of Ameri- 
can Jewry that has the prestige and the 
lasting value of Chautauqua. 

To think that the Society is working 
with much less money than many of 
our other projects sometimes is dis- 
heartening. On the other hand, it is very 
wonderful to see the real things that can 
happen without fund raising drives. 

The temple brotherhoods just go 
about their business to make possible 
this great project. I cannot be enthus- 
iastic enough in my expression about 
Chautauqua. Everyone in the NFTB or- 
ganization should be congratulated for 
it. There is nothing I wouldn’t do to 
further it, to strengthen it, and anyone 
can call on me at anytime and for any- 
thing within my power to give. 


Educational Project of the Temple Brotherhoods 


Rabbi Rosenblum Cited for 
DRAMATIZING FAITH 





F or HIS Outstanding assistance in pro- 
jecting Judaism on television, Rabbi 
William F. Rosenblum, of Temple Is- 
rael, New York City, was honored by 
the Jewish Chautauqua Society at a 


Board luncheon meeting in Miami 
Beach November 13, 1959. He is shown 
above at right receiving a statue of 
Isaiah from Edward Lee, of Scarsdale, 
N.Y., JCS chancellor. 

Dr. Rosenblum has served for several 
years as chairman of the TV and Radio 
Sub-Committee of the Commission for 
Interfaith Activities, comprising repre- 
sentatives of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, the UAHC and the 
JCS. Sylvan Lebow, NFTB-JCS execu- 
tive director, and Rabbi Samuel Silver, 
of Temple Sinai, Stamford, Conn. are 
the other members of the sub-committee 
which creates concepts and scripts for 
motion pictures and radio dramas about 
Judaism. 

The JCS to date has produced eight 
movies, the last six about the Jewish 
holidays, which have had 4700 telecasts 
on 435 TV stations in 49 states and 
abroad. Additional films are in prodac- 
tion. 

Rabbi Rosenblum also served as a 
theological consultant for the TV net- 
work drama series “Crossroads.” 
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DO YOU GET... 


more than one copy of this magazine? If 
so, please tell us about it. Be sure to mention 
the name of your temple, and send us the 
label on which your name and code number 
appears. Write AMERICAN JUDAISM, 838 


Fifth Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 











HYMN FOR THE SPACE AGE 


Dr. Binder is Professor of Liturgical Music at 
the Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute 
of Religion and Hebrew Union School of 
Sacred Music; musical director of the Stephen 
Wise Free Synagogue, and author of the 


recent book, Biblical Chant. (See Back Cover) 
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JCS PROGRAM NEEDS 
$321,000 THIS YEAR 


To carry out its five-point program for 


better understanding of Jews and Ju- 
daism through education by people of 


all faiths, the Jewish Chautauqua So- | 


ciety must raise its budgeted goal of 
$321,000 by the end of the fiscal year, 
June 30, 1960. 

The program envisions expansion of 
all phases of service: rabbinic visits to 
colleges, resident lectureships, Christian 
church camp assignments, Jewish refer- 
ence books for university libraries, and 
production and distribution of motion 
pictures and tape recordings about Ju- 
daism for TV and radio broadcast. 

To meet this goal, an intensive drive 
for individual JCS memberships will be 
undertaken during the next few months 
to raise temple brotherhood quotas. 

For literature and membership ap- 
plications, write to JCS, 838 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 21, N. Y. 


8 New JCS Life Members 


Eight new life memberships in the Jew- 
ish Chautauqua Society were announced 
recently bringing the total to 227. They 
are: MILTON MOSS and SAUL 
LICHTENFELD, St. Louis; JULIUS 
LIVINGSTON, Tulsa; S. N. GOLD- 
MAN, Oklahoma City; ADELE S. 
BLANK, New York; BENJAMIN and 
BERTHA FIDANQUE, Panama; Trus- 
tees of Union Temple in honor of 
JUDGE EMIL N. BAAR, Brooklyn; 
HENRY L. CAMPBELL, Jersey City. 


* 





INDEPENDENCE HALL, PHILADELPHIA, where a 
special ceremony will be held April 30 in conjunc- 
tion with the Spring meeting of the NFTB-JCS 
Board April 28-May 1. Headquarters hotel will 
be the Bellevue-Stratford. 
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A S ONE LOOKS over the roster of the 
men and women who hold posts in the 
Combined Campaign for American Re- 
form Judaism—the Reform Jewish 
community’s central intrumentality for 
support and maintenance of the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations and 
the Hebrew Union College-Jewish In- 
stitute of Religion—the feeling grows 
that here is not only the register par 
excellence of the most dynamic rabbis 
and laymen in the Reform Movement 
but a significant part of the Honor Roll 
of American Jewish leadership. 

Here are men and women who have 
helped to build and to strengthen some 
of the finest American Jewish causes. 

A. B. Polinsky of San Diego, for ex- 
ample, now in his fourth successive 
term as the Combined Campaign’s Gen- 
eral Chairman, has served concurrently 
as a member of the National Campaign 
Cabinet and National Campaign Coun- 
cil of the UJA, as a leader of the Du- 
luth, Minn., Jewish Welfare Fund when 
he lived in that city, and as a leader of 
Bonds for Israel. Why is it that the 
Combined Campaign is his first love? 
It is not that he loves the others less but 
that he regards the continuing health 
and welfare of Jewish religious institu- 
tions as essential to the vigor of all 
else in Jewish life. Let these institutions 
suffer, and all else will sicken, he says. 

Many of Mr. Polinsky’s associates 
in the Combined Campaign share this 
view. It is this that accounts for their 
strong participation in it. 

Julian B. Venezky of Peoria, Ill., the 
Combined Campaign’s National Chair- 
man for Special Gifts and President of 
Congregation Anshai Emeth, was the 
first Chairman of the UJA’s National 
Campaign Cabinet, serving from 1948 
through 1950, the historic years of Is- 
rael’s establishment as a State. He served 
in 1957 as Co-Chairman of the Peoria 
Jewish Welfare Fund, and is a former 
Chairman of the National Executive 
Committee of Israel Bonds. He serves 
as Vice-President of the American Jew- 
ish League for Israel and as a board 
member of the American Friends of the 
Weizmann Institute. Mr. Venezky is a 
member of the Board of UAHC. 

Mrs. Alfred R. Bachrach of New 
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WHO’S WHO IN COMBINED CAMPAIGN 


York, Chairman of the Combined Cam- 
paign’s National Speakers Committee, 
and a veteran member of the Board of 
Governors of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege-Jewish Institute of Religion, has 
been a volunteer in Jewish, civic and 
general causes since her girlhood. She 
is the founder of the Women’s Division 
of the National Jewish Welfare Board 
and served as its Chairman for many 
years, serving concurrently as a JWB 
Vice-President and as a Vice-President 
of the world-famed 92nd Street YMHA. 

Judge Emil N. Baar of New York, 
a National Chairman of the Combined 
Campaign and the new Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, is 
without doubt the most active, most in- 
volved, most committeed man in the 
Reform Movement. Among many other 
important posts, he is a Vice-President 
and Trustee of the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies of New York, President 
of the Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn and 
Vice-President of the New York Chap- 
ter of the American Jewish Committee. 

One could go on about all the other 
Campaign leaders. Max L. Koeppel of 
New York, for example, is the Cam- 
paign’s National Co-Treasurer, Treas- 
urer of the UAHC, and Chairman of 
the great new Development Fund for 
American Judaism with its $15,000,000 
goal for the expansion of the Union 
and the HUC-JIR. He is also a Vice- 
President of New York’s Jewish Youth 
Services and is President of the Brook- 
lyn Philharmonia. 

Robert P. Goldman of Cincinnati, a 
National Chairman of the Combined 
Campaign, is now the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the HUC-JIR 
and is a former Chairman of the Board 
of the UAHC, the only man in the his- 
tory of the Reform Movement who has 
led its two chief institutions as Chair- 
man of the Boards of both. 

In the thinking of these men and 
women, and all the others, it is not that 


the Combined Campaign comes first but | 


that it is of first class importance—for 
on its fortunes is hinged the life-giving 


and God-given work of Reform Juda- | 


ism’s great Union of congregations and 
its superb rabbinical seminary. 
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(Continued from page 13) 
present in Gallagher, the discontented, 
disheartened failure from Boston; in 
Wilson, the sex-hungry profligate from 
Mississippi; in Sergeant Croft, the tough, 
efficient platoon-leader for whom power 
and manliness mean much more than 
the values for which he allegedly fights. 
And, on this front, the chances of vic- 
tory seem less certain. For in their strug- 
gle against the Japanese, Goldstein and 
Roth have the whole weight of the U.S. 
army behind them. But against the Gal- 
laghers and Crofts, they stand alone. 
Unlike his Christian buddy, the Jewish 
soldier must fear an enemy within as 
well as the foe without. 

Lesser novels of World War 1 have 
presented a kindred picture of this 
multi-front war. I. M. Kadish’s Point of 
Honor depicts a not very convincing 
Jewish refugee, Ehrlich, whose isolation 
in War appears even more complete than 
Noah Ackermann’s or Roth’s. But Ehr- 
lich would probably be an_ outsider 
among Jews as well. A professional mili- 
tary man in the Republican army of Pre- 
Hitler Germany, disturbingly intense, he 
displays only contempt for his American 
fellow soldiers who don’t even know 
what the war is about. Bearing out this 
contention, they call Ehrlich—the Ger- 
man Jewish refugee—Herr Ehrlich to 
bring home the fact that he is, after all, 
only a Kraut. However, at times they 
remember—and chastise him for it— 
that he is a Jew. Ehrlich’s person ab- 
sorbs the punishment which personal os- 
tracism, xenophobia, and anti-Semitism 
can inflict with all their destructive 
might. 

The view of the Jewish soldier en- 
gaged on several fronts was already 
common in the literature of World War 
I, with Arnold Zweig’s Werner Bertin in 
his Grischa cycle probably the best- 
known example. If, however, the Jewish 
soldier put in a less frequent appearance 
in these earlier novels, it was that anti- 
Semitism seemed a waning star in the 
decade following Versailles. Moreover, 
there were basic differences between the 
novel on World Wars 1 and t which 
suggests reasons for a changed em- 
phasis. 

The earlier literature was mainly one 
of protest against authority, its use and 
abuse; it was directed against the officer 
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class, as well as those non-commissioned 
officers who thrived on power; it at- 
tacked shirkers and heroes and the illu- 
sions and follies on the home front. It 
abounded in long political and philo- 
sophical speeches and even diatribes. 
The more sophisticated writers of our 
time recognize authority and even sym- 
pathize with those exercising it. Shirkers 
and heroes alike are forgotten, the for- 
mer taken for granted, the latter known 
to be non-existent or requiring psycho- 
therapy. There is little politics as such 
in recent war novels since most writers 
were opposed to Fascism and viewed 
the war as an ugly necessity. Instead, 
the emphasis shifted from officer to 
buck private, from use or abuse of 
power to failure to assume it. And from 
criticizing governments or leaders, at- 
tention has sometimes been transferred 
to the common soldier’s comprehension 
of national policies and values underly- 
ing them. 

Thus, in Arnold Zweig’s various 
novels of World War 1, !Private Werner 
Bertin suffers considerably for being a 
Jew in the Kaiser’s army. But his rela- 
tions with other privates are perfectly 
cordial. He neither suffers at their hands 
nor ever doubts their loyalty. But to- 
ward the officer class he feels resent- 
ment as a person and frequent fears and 
doubts as a Jew. Major Jahn, his su- 
perior, was the editor of an army anti- 
Semitic journal and he missed few op- 
portunities for annoying his Jews. 
Zweig’s other Jewish soldiers are also ac- 
cepted by the front-line soldiers, while 
having considerable trouble with Right- 
ist officers. Bertin, and others like him, 
are driven further and further toward 
the political left. Similarly, Dos Passos’ 
Jew, Eisenstein, in Three Soldiers, em- 
braces a rabid socialism as a result of all 
the slurs, hurts, isolation, and disen- 
chantment he has experienced. A hyper- 
developed social consciousness takes the 
place of either morbid sensitivity or of- 
fensive aggressiveness. Eisenstein dis- 
avows the war and sees behind the 
gilded fagade of heroism and patriotism 


See Education Before Verdun, The 
Case of Sergeant Grischa, Young 
Woman of 1914, Crowning of a King, 
etc. 


the fine hand of exploiters and oppres- 


sors who were using the masses for their 7 


own private gain. Eisenstein feels a pro- | 


found compassion for these masses as 


also for soldiers psychologically ill pre- 
pared for war. These he consoles, “! 
never thought I could stand being in the 


army, bein’ a slave like that, an’ I’m stil! F 


here.” Yet he is not accepted by the men |) 


i 
ot 


who refer to him as “kike” and, after f 


his radical pronouncements, is distrusted Ff 


by them as well. When it is learned that 
a man will be court-martialed for having 
written disloyal statements in a letter to 
a friend back home, the men know it is 
that “g-m-d kike Eisenstein who . . 
was born in Poland, or some g-m-d 
place, always did talk queer and said the 
war was all wrong—all that g-m-d pro- 
German stuff.” Like Mailer’s Roth, Ei- 
senstein seeks refuge in conscious apart- 
ness; only where the former, college- 
trained and intellectually discriminate, 
embraces a cosmopolitan, inclusive lib- 
eralism, Eisenstein is tempted by the 
easy promises of Red Revolution. While 
Eisenstein’s other war differs somewhat 
from that of most Jewish soldiers—be- 
cause of its very red battle-line—the 
rationale behind it is quite similar. 

Of course, there is a type of war- 
literature which presents an altogether 
different picture of the Jewish soldier at 
war. In fact, its vision of war itself is 
quite remote from that of the authors 
examined thus far. As opposed to the 
critical war novels, there exists an ideal- 
istic war literature—not that it idealizes 
military conflict as such for it abhors it 
—but it seeks to salvage some good in 
an ugly situation. Not infrequently, it 
will stress the comradeship of men in 
battle, the spirit of sacrifice and cooper- 
ation which animates them. Unlike the 
critical literature which is generally a 
post-war product, this apologetic war 
novel is apt to be written during the con- 
flict. Writers influenced by such diverse 
factors as pragmatic necessity, patriotic 
duty, greater dislike of the enemy than 
of internal shortcomings, will radically 
alter the portrait of the Jew at war. They 
will make their Jewish soldier an in- 
tegral part of the group. 

Thus, the comradeship in Brown’s 
Walk in the Sun is such that the Jew- 
ishness of Friedman is all but forgotten. 
Perhaps I am even wrong to assume 
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Mi THE OLD TESTAMENT 


IN 
| [EE CROSS WORD 

[_] PUZZLES 
by L. P. JOHNSON 


| 52 puzzles based on incidents and char- 
| acters from the Old Testament. Educa- 
tional and entertaining. For young ér 


old. (Paper Bound) 
Price $1.00 At Your Bookstore 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
10 HURON DRIVE, NATICK, MASS. 











WINNING 
SERMONETTES 
THE NATIONAL WINNERS of 
NFTY’S Fifth Annual Sermonette 
Contest will be published in the 
next issue of American Judaism. 
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Superbly illustrated and handsomely printed, this 
one-volume encyclopedia is “junior” only in its 
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every Jewish home. 

—Jewish Heritage 


SHENGOLD Publishers, Inc. 
45 West 45 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 

Please send me copies of The 
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copy. Remittance enclosed. 
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that Friedman 
sumption is based on one single remark 
that the other side would not have taken 
such a one into the service. Friedman’s 
kidding and teasing, griping and taunt- 
ing, living and dying, set him in no way 
apart from the other men. Neither do 
his mates ever treat him differently from 
the next soldier. Similarly, Brave Com- 
pany, written by a New Zealander, de- 
picts a Jewish soldier, Emmanuel, who 
is fully accepted by the protagonist. The 
latter wishes to extend to him the spirit 
of good fellowship which he feels for all 
men fighting beside him. Alas, after he 
resolves to become better acquainted 


| with his “Jewish friend, Emmanuel,” the 





latter falls in battle. 

In fact, the number of Jewish war 
casualties in fiction is nothing short of 
shocking. Few Jewish soldiers return 
from the wars. Perhaps their death is to 
lend added pathos to their struggle and 
is the logical culmination of fighting a 
multi-front war; perhaps it is to sym- 
bolize the hopelessness of that strug- 
gle; perhaps, also, it has no literary 
purpose at all. Could it be that novel- 
ists, Jews and Gentiles alike, have 
sought to underscore the scope of Jew- 
ish heroism and sacrifice in order to 
combat the frequent charge of Jewish 
shirking, cowardice or lack of patri- 
otism? 


Including a Jew in a war novel in- | 


volves a thesis, however small, however 
insignificant. For the Jew in war-fiction, 
as the Jew in war—and, indeed, every- 
where—is surrounded by controversy. 
Where the author does not wish to cre- 
ate it, or even report it, he must at least 
reflect it. A writer may not have a spe- 
cific motive in naming a character Smith 
or Jones or Allen or Harrington, but 
there is design in calling him Gold- 
schmidt, Bloom, or Shapiro. The minor- 
ity figure in fiction, by his very presence, 
represents a purpose—and even an argu- 
ment. In war-literature, the purpose may 
be varied, but the argument is singularly 
uniform. 








IN NEW YORK 


When in Manhattan, visit the 
House of Living Judaism, 838 
Fifth Avenue. Visiting hours: 9:30 
A.M.-4:30 P.M. daily except Satur- 
day, Jewish and secular holidays. 
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SAVE .. . buy direct from manufacturer 


INCINERATES ... 
all wet or dry combustibles, garbage, sweep- 
ings, boxes, poultry offal, rags. 


100% SAFETY EQUIPPED 

with pilot burner and thermocouple, auto- 
matic shut-off timer on main pressure blast 
burner. 

AGA APPROVED CONTROLS 
various sizes installed with synagogues, insti- 
tutions, schools, supermarkets, stores. Quick, 
easy installation. 
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WONDERFUL WAYS 


511 N. STATE STREET SYRACUSE 3, N.Y. 
of wishing your 


3 family and friends 


fe P ” 
Good Purim! 
for the littlest... 
THE CHILDREN’S MEGILLAH 
A 3-6-year-old’s own introduction 
to the Story of Esther, unrolling 
68 inches of 4-color pictures and 
verse by Lillian Port. $2.00 
for children of allages... 
SING FOR FUN Record Album 
36 original Ray Cook songs for all 
occasions—sung by enthusiastic 
children on two sides of a 12-inch 
3314 rpm long play record. In- 
cludes booklet with words so chil- 
dren can sing along. $3.95 
for the whole family. . 
THE PURIM STORY 
A spectacular in sound. Narrated 
by John Conte and cast. All the 
fun of the, holiday as well as its 
sobering message for our own day. 
Four sides on two 10-inch 78 gpm 
unbreakable records. $3.50 
At Your Temple Judaica Shop or 
from Dept. P, UAHC 
838 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 21, N. Y. 




















The moment that 
lives forever 


“The King held out the golden 
sceptre that was in his hand.” ’ 
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At this moment over 24 cen- 
turies ago, all Jewish life in 
Persia depended on whether 
King Ahasuerus held out the 
royal sceptre for Queen Esther 
to touch. Had he withheld it, 
she and all Jews in the land 
would have perished and the 
evil of Haman would have pre- 
vailed. So monumental were 
Esther’s faith, courage and 
unselfishness that her acts were 
Immortalized in the Bible, 
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A JOYOUS PURIM 


to all Jewish people from the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
makers of Winston, America’s best-selling filter cigarette 


Smoking Pleasure 
that has no equal 


With your Hamantashen and coffee...after the Purim 
Seudah...Winston tastes good, so very good! For Winston 
has a wonderful flavor secret. This secret is | FILTER-BLEND| 
—a rare selection of clear, bright tobaccos, specially 
processed for filter smoking. What’s more, Winston has 
a pure snow-white filter. So with a modern filter plus 
| FILTER-BLEND | Winston has a clean, fresh taste that virtu- 
ally “certifies” your smoking enjoyment. 
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(Continued from page 11) 
president of Rabbi Mayerberg’s temple 
board and suggested that a councilman 
be allowed to meet with the board of 
the temple. The president rejected any 
such suggestion. Instead, the board 
adopted a resolution commending Rabbi 
Mayerberg on “his courageous efforts 


to safeguard the health services to the | 


needy and indigent patients at General 
Hospital and to assure compliance with 
the requirements of the city charter.” 
For good measure, the board authorized 
the Social Action Committee under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Solbert Wasser- 
strom to join the struggle for clean gov- 
ernment in Kansas City. 

As the New Year of 1960 began, a 
bright day dawned in Kansas City. The 
city manager was dismissed. An imme- 
diate investigation was begun into all 


illegal appointments. The hospital was | 


made secure from political sabotage. It 
was a total triumph for the few who 
had carried the lonely burden of a city’s 
conscience. 

Why should a religious leader get in- 
volved in such knock-down political 
controversies? Shouldn’t a rabbi or min- 
ister content himself with pulpit pro- 
nouncements and leave political action 
for others? “While I hold the firm con- 
viction that ministers should never en- 
gage in partisan political activities,” the 
rabbi wrote in his fascinating Chronicle 
of an American Crusader, “I also cherish 
the unwavering belief that, where iniq- 
uity runs rampant, where depraved and 
selfish men prey upon a community, it 
is not only the right but also the compel- 
ling duty of the minister to lead in the 
movement to eradicate such evil powers 
from his community. If one holds the 
fearless, God-intoxicated prophets of 
Israel as his human ideal as I do, one 
is impelled by his conscience to enter 
the fray with all the courage and 
strength he can summon.” 

Expressing pleasure that the new In- 
terfaith Committee has decided to con- 
tinue as a permanent body to promote 
positive social action in Kansas City on 
a broad range of issues, Rabbi Mayer- 
berg mused, “You know, this fight has 
really been worth while.” Then, with a 
slight weariness in his voice but a glint 
in his eyes which belied the words, “Per- 
sonay, I hope it is the last fight I have 
because I would like a little peace before 
I die.” 
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ALL-TRANSISTOR RADIO 


Merco. American made, lists at $49.95. 
With self-contained antenna, full range 
speaker, in scuff-proof, washable case. 
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ELECTRIC SHAVER 


All popular makes, including Reming- 
ton, Ronson, Schick, etc. Latest models, 
complete with cords, adjustable heads. 
Choice of men’s or ladies’. 


YOUR CHOICE 


of either gift when you open a savings 
account of $5000 or more. For ac- 
counts $1000 or more, choose from: 
Antique Alarm Clock. Travel Alarm 
Clock. Travel Electric Iron, or Folding 
Shopping Cart—value up to $5.95. 


Your account is insured in selected 
Savings and Loan Associations by an 
agency of the U.S. Government. Legal 
for trust, business, organization funds. 
Dividends start every month. For full 
details, write or call: 
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(Continued from page 9) 
specific religious faith than to himself 
as an artist. He likes to remind those 
who want to know what he thinks of the 
several world-famous non-Jewish artists 
who have built synagogues during the 
past twelve years, that he sees nothing 
remarkable in the fact because “when 
Solomon wanted to build a temple, he 
hired a gentile, Hiram of Tyre.” When, 
too, he is asked for his opinion of the 
synagogue now being designed by the 
Japanese-Americans Yamasaki and Oba- 
to, he replies, “It’s not the cult but the 
love and the ability that count.” Pressed 
into being specific about their work, he 
says Only that he had not seen the syna- 
gogue work of Yamasaki, but that Oba- 
to’s design will make “a poor building.” 
As for Frank Lloyd Wright’s synagogue, 
he has this to say, “I loved the old man 
and think, too, that he was fond of me, 
so any published statement of mine must 
read ‘a work by a great master.’” And 
yet, despite the loving bias in its favor, 
he admits, sotto voce, that the Wright 
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synagogue “is overdramatic for my sim- 
ple taste.” 

Last year Goodman built the rectory 
and designed the shrine for R. C. Church 
of St. Jude. He has designed for the 
Catholics, would be glad to design for 
the Protestants, the Mohammedans and 
anyone else. And, in justification of this 
attitude, he quotes St. Francis of Assisi 
to the effect that “that the brothers’ 
preaching shall be in their work.” 

Today, possibly propped against cush- 
ions in his functionalist apartment, Per- 
cival Goodman is a man relearning 
ethics. He has become, too, something 
of an existentialist, believing in neither 
yesterday nor tomorrow but only in to- 
day. He no longer tries to love his neigh- 
bor, but believes with Voltaire’s Candide 
that each man must cultivate his own 
garden and that the cultivation of that 
garden — the very commitment to mak- 
ing it good, each man at his own level 
— is the true meaning of life. 

Cultivating his garden, he does not 
think of himself as some present day 


Michelangelo, whose reputation will 


soar through the ages. “The most I 
expect,” he told me, “is a footnote in a 
history of Architecture.” 

At the present moment, the editors 
of that footnote would find themselves 
caught in the cross-currents of consider- 
able controversy. 
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(Continued from page 2) 
vhips, torture chambers—the paraphernalia of hatred 
‘+hange, but the hatred doesn’t. I'm like...” he looked 
yut into the bleak March sunlight for an example, 
‘like the shadows the sun causes. 

“They can hang me,” he went on, and I know his voice 
would have become shrill except that others at the 
sounter had begun to stare. “They can denounce me, 
scorn me, shoot me, but I go right on. And the reason is 
an open secret. I’m so popular. Such a welcome guest. 
Did the crops go bad? Are the poor disgruntled? Do the 
ignorant feel left out of things? Is the palace threatened? 
Danger of discontent? Minorities looking for equal rights? 
Oppressed getting uppity? The answer is simple. Trot out 
old Haman. Any size, shape, language. Swell to an em- 
peror, or shrink to the size of a virus and spread... . ” He 
opened those long, bony fingers. 

His second coffee had arrived, and he took new energy 
from it. 

“Close that door!” he snarled at an exiting customer. 
“Air, that’s my enemy.” 

“You mean,” I tried to interpret, “education, enlighten- 
ment?” 

“Precisely.” he said, waving a finger. ““Reform—that’s 
what chokes me. The air that’s let in on old patterns, to 
give new life to ancient beliefs. Programs of action, 
schools, new concepts, new hymns, new visions, new 
vitality. Ugh! These new forms are exhausting.” 

His energy appeared to ebb suddenly. He yawned. 

“Tired,” he apologized. “Been kept on the go lately. 
Started a little excitement in Cologne last winter, and 
the thing caught on. Had to rush to a dozen cities with 
paint buckets. Quite a stir, too. Those dear little hood- 
lums are so suggestible.” 

“T read of it.” I said. 

“Yes.” he yawned again complacently, “I’ve been 
doing pretty well.” 

“What brought you to this country?” 

“Plenty to do here.” he looked amused. “Been staying 
with friends in a place called the South. Bit of trouble 
with the courts. Always feel at home in the South. 

“On the other hand,” and his smile grew broader, 
“once they get to know me in the North. where I’m sup- 
posed to be unpopular, they can be terribly cordial. 
Levittown, Deerfield—that was a stroke of genius, don’t 
you think, suggesting they turn the whole place into a 
park rather than put up integrated housing?” 

I acknowledged his genius, and lauded his ubiquitous- 
ness. 

“How do you manage to be in so many places at 
once?” 

“I have friends,” he assured me. “Woe to my enemies. 
We're busy, busy, hatching little plots and schemes here 
and there, getting our work done—while they sit riveted 
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to their TV sets, waving aside all disturbing thoughts, and 
leaving the field wide open. 

“Seen Khrushchev lately?” 

He nodded. “Now there’s a slippery fellow. Never 
know where I stand with the chap. Making out pretty 
well so far—at least as far as your band is concerned.” 

A fanatical cast came over his face. I must say I had 
been rather expecting it. He half rose from the counter. 
The silk was out of his voice now. He started to rant. 

“Down with love!” he shouted. “Down with integra- 
tion! Up with the sick! Up with the weak-minded! Up 
with tyrants! Down with the Jews! Down with progress! 
Down with education! Down with democracy! Down, 
down, down. > 

The shrill phrases made themselves heard above the 
hubbub of the busy noontime counter. Everyone was star- 
ing. An embarrassing silence followed the outburst. 

Then, from the other side of me at the counter. a stun- 
ning, smartly dressed young woman leaned over to ad- 
dress the speaker 

“Hold your wicked tongue,” she told him primly, 
“once and for all! I’ve been listening to you until it’s 
coming out of my ears. Why don't you go hang yourself? 
How many times does it have to be done?” 

A murmur of approval spread down the counter. The 
two waitresses had given up serving and frankly watched. 

“Yes.” I said. “you’ve done enough damage in this 
world! Why don’t you have the decency to go back to 
your grave?” 

“Never.” he sneered. “Decency’ 
perhaps, but what about the Haman in yourself—the 
hatred and hostility. the destructiveness that lurks in the 
soul of every man? Kill me yes—but what about the evil 


) 


You could kill me, 


in all of you? Your own indecency?” 

“Haman.” said the girl at my side. “take a good look 
at me.” 

He did so, then covered his head quickly with his 
hands, as one who would ward off blows. His skin 
blanched white. “Esther!” he whispered in a ghastly voice. 
He flung some coins at the counter to cover his check, 
left no tip, and fled the luncheonette, coat tails flying. 

I lit a cigarette, and spent the rest of my lunch hour 
in a much pleasanter conversation, which need not be 
recorded here. 

As for Haman, we watched him as he waited at a 
crossing for a traffic light to change. The fire seemed 
all at once to have gone out of him. He hobbled a bit. He 
looked worn, tired 

“He's not long for this world.” smiled the girl he had 


an old, spent figure. 


called Esther. 
“I hope so,” I rejoined, not smiling. “I only hope so.” 
We watched on, as he crossed the avenue and melted 
into the crowd. 
PAUL KRESH 
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